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Songs to the Glory of Labor. 
OUR FOREFATHERS. 
By THOMAS GRAY. 
The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd wind slowly o’er the lea, 


The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world todarkness and to me. 


Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds ; 


Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tower 
The moping ow! does to the moon complain 

Or such as, wandering near her secret bower, 
Molest her ancient solitary reign. 


Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree’s shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a moldering heap, 
Each in his narrow cell forever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 


The breezy call of incense-breathing Morn, 

The swallow twitt’ring from the straw-built shed, 
The cock’s shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 

No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 


For them no more the blazing heath shall burn, 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care ; 

No children run to lisp their sire’s return, 
Orclimb his knees the envied kiss to share, 


Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield, 
Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke; 
How jocund did they drive their team afield! 
How bowed the woods beneath their sturdy stroke ! 


Let not Ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys and destiny obscure ; 
Nor Grandeur hear, with a disdainful smile, 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 


The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
Awaits alike th’ inevitable hour, 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 


Nor you, ye Proud, impute to these the fault, 
If Memory, o’er their tomb no trophies raise, 
Where thro’ the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 


Can storied urnfor animated bust 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 
Can Honor’s voice provoke the silent dust, 

Or Flatt’ry sooth the dull cold ear of Death ? 


Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire; 
Hands, that the rod of empire might have swayed, 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre. 


But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page 
Rich with the spoils of time did ne’er unroll; 
Chill Penury repressed their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the soul, 


Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear; 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 


Some village Hampden, that with dauntless breast 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood ; 

Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest, 
Some Cromwell guiltless of his country’s blood. 


The applause of list’ning senates to command, 
The threads of pain and ruin to despise, 

To scatter plenty o’er a smiling land, 
And read their history in a nation’s eyes, 


Their lot forbad; nor circumscribed alone 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes confined; 
Forbad to wade through slaughter to a throne, 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind. 
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The struggling pangs of conscious truth to hide, 
To quench the blushes of ingenious shame, 
Or heap the shrine of Luxury and Pride 
With incense kindled at the Muse’s flame. 


Far from the maddening crowd’s ignoble strife, 
Their sober wishes never leaned to stray ; 
Along the cool sequestered vale of life 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 


Yet ev’n these bones from insult to protect 
Some frail memorial still erected nigh, 

With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture decked,— 
Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 


Their name, their years, spelt by th’ unlettered Muse, 
The place of fame and elegy supply ; 

And many a holy text around she strews, 
That teach the rustic moralist to die. 


For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 
This pleasing anxious being e’er resigned, 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
And cast one longing ling’ring look behind ? 


On some fond breast the parting soul relies, 
Some pious drops the closing eye requires ; 
E’en from the tomb the voice of Nature cries, 
E’en in our ashes live their wonted fires. 





AS TO COMPULSORY ARBITRATION. 


By HENRY WHITE. 


Arbitration as a principle is opposed by none 
because the very word is synonymous with fair 
dealing and the method commends itself as an 
enlightened means of settling labor disputes. 
Even employers who have become conspicuous 
by refusing to arbitrate differences, would no 
doubt object to being recorded against the policy 
itself. The usual reply to an offer to arbitrate 
is not, ‘‘We won’t arbitrate,” but rather, 
‘“*There is nothing to arbitrate,’’ meaning that 
arbitration is not needed in the particular case. 

It thus becomes an expedient to be resorted 
to only when an advantage is to be gained by 
it, and is possible only when both sides are 
about evenly matched and stand in fear of each 
other. The employes feel just as the employer 
does upon the question. If they could dictate 
terms they would not forget the chance, and, on 
the other hand, when they appeal for arbitra- 
tion it may gain for them public sympathy, but 
it would be interpreted correctly as a sign of 
distress, which would only serve to remove the 
possibility of a settlement by that means. 

It is idle to argue this question upon purely 
ethical grounds. We might as well admit that 
we are remote from the time where we would 
voluntarily permit our affairs to be governed by 
a third party, or even by a tribunal in whose 
wisdom and impartiality we might have the 
utmost confidence. 

If that could, or would, be done, I doubt not 
that the wage workers would share more largely 
in the results of progress. By industrial arbi- 
tration is commonly meant simply a means of 
enabling the parties in dispute to settle their 
differences, the equity of their dispute being 
made subservient to material considerations. 

Discussion of that topic alone would be fruit- 
less unless the causes of industrial disturbances 
were also inqured into. Methods of arbitration 
are only incidental and secondary. Means of 


settling disputes%suggest themselves when the 
occasion requires. The most perfect plan of 
arbitration devised would be of no value in 
itself to the laborers powerless to back up or 
demand. Conciliation may be effected through 
the pressure of public opinion. Third parties 
may step in and adjust differences, but the all 
important thing for the toilers is to strengthen 
their powers of offense and defense. They 
must remain free to force their way upward 
from their historical servitude, and maintain a 
position in which they can make a just bargain 
for themselves. At present the employer holds 
the vantage ground. He has asurplus market 
to draw upon. He can afford to wait, while the 
laborer can not put his living commodity upon 
the shelf. Society is upon his side. He hasa 
better standing in courts; greater influence in 
the legislature. The attitude of the working 
class is naturally a belligerent one. They can 
gain nothing unless they fight and struggle. 
Nothing can be of benefit which does not im- 
prove their independence. 

Strikes are regarded by many as the evil 
itself, consequently all that is needed is to pre- 
vent or suppress them, and all will be well. 
The wastefulness and misery, caused by strikes, 
are largely dwelt upon asa justification for even 
compulsory measures of insuring peace. Those 
who jump at such conclusions fail to see that 
strikes are symptoms of the laudable ambition 
of the workers to raise themselves in the social 
scale, and that the enforced stoppage of a few 
hundred or a few thousand workingmen, here 
and there, is really insignificant, considered asa 
loss of labor power, compared to the army of un- 
employed we have ever with us, and the irregu- 
laremployment and precarious existence of most 
workingmen. The suffering, caused by those 
who participate in strikes, and their depend- 
ents, is as nothing contrasted to the multitudes 
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who toil on without hope and whose fate is to 
be thrust aside after passing the zenith of their 
powers, while others gather in after years the 
fruits of accumulated experience. 

I would not advocate strikes, for the sake 


always a duty. Far better be it that the indus- 
trial warfare continue than to have the work- 
ing class relapse into its former state, when it 
**stood sullen and stolid, a brother to the ox.’’ 

There are higher considerations even than 
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of strikes, any more than I would advise peace 
for the sake of peace ; the object must always 
be held in view. I believe in progress through 
compromise. There are times, however, when 
Iam more anxious to encourage a strike than 
to prevent one. Resistance to oppression is 


peace. In speaking of peace we must define 
what is meant by the word. Is it mere still- 
ness, submission, or is it the repose which 
comes with the contentment of amply rewarded 
toil and just social conditions? The terrors of 
a French revolution, which set the fires of 
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liberty ablaze the world over, is preferable to the 
quiet which preceded it. Ifthe lesson of his- 
tory means anything, a non-resisting class 
must eventually become the dependent cla3s. 
As abhorrent as brute force is to our moral 
sense, yet the supremacy of right largely de- 
pends upon might. It was force, united witha 
high moral purpose, which won our independ- 
ence. The cause of the Cuban patriots was 
hopeless until we upheld them in their unequal 
struggle. Soin the contest, waging the whole 
world over, between the capitalist and the 
laborer. Might will continue to be an import- 
ant factor. 

Those who have will not easily yield to those 
who have not, yet we like to delude ourselves 
sometimes into believing that sentiment will 
change all this. Trade unions, while pursuing 
the line of least resistence, while gaining their 
ends through gradual concessions, are steadily 
encroaching upon a domain heretofore undis- 
puted. It is not only shorter hours and higher 
wages, but a larger share of the product which 
they strive for. They aim at making labor 
supreme in society, instead of being at the 
bottom ; to make industry and not idleness the 
test of respectability. The movement is always 
setting higher standards for itself. It does not 
stand upon precedence and custom, but strikes 
out toward the light, cutting a new path as it 
proceeds. Thatis why outsiders are mistrusted 
and public tribunals are regarded askance. 
It holds, for instance, that the price of the pro- 
duct should be determined by living wages, 
and not wages by the product, and that if an 
industry can not afford to grant fair conditions 
of employment, it would be better for it not to 
exist. It is upward striving which causes the 
phenomena of strikes, and they can only be 
avoided by removing the cause of the disturb- 
ance. The very ability to strike is what re- 
duces the numbers of them, as exemplified by 
the history of the strongest unions. Mutual 
concessions, as a result, take place, and it is 
through them that the largest gain is made. 
But the possibility of the strike, as a last resort, 
must be ever present. Trade unions having 
shown that their existence is permanent, that 
they will grow again when defeated, has, more 
than anything else, brought about conciliatory 
methods. The employer taking it for granted 
that the union will remain a factor in his busi- 
ness, it becomes politic for him to deal with it. 

The interests of capital and labor are one 
when the welfare of an entire industry is con- 
sidered, but it is the division of the product 
which causes the strife. This contention is 


mitigated where the employer recognizes the 
union standards and to that extent becomes 
identified with the union. Where such is done, 
methods of arbitration are adopted which serve 
to maintain amity. 

Without this conception of the fundamental 
character of what is termed the labor move- 
ment, the solution of the problem appears to 
be simply a matter of bringing the capitalist 
and laborer together about in the same way as 
you would get two quarrelsome men to ‘‘ make 
up.’”? Hence the method of arbitration becomes 
the all important thing. Asin the case of the 
personal quarrel, society is called upon to 
interfere and keep the peace. 

This view has lead to popular discussion of 
arbitration by compulsion, the ground being 
taken that the State, in addition to its function 
as the keeper of the peace, is also one of the 
principles in a contest which interrupts the 
movements of industry. 

At first thought it would seem as though labor 
could well afford to place its case in the hands 
of society ; thatit has everything to gain by the 
intervention ofa tribunal which would be guided 
by thesense of justice. This view is very seduc- 
tive, and would at first thought appear as the 
the solution of the perplexing labor problem. 
But can labor afford to place its welfare in the 
keeping of a public commission, however con- 
stituted? Are not theinfluences of the employ- 
ing class over such bodies stronger than its 
own? Witness its standing in the courts; how 
the power of injunction is used; how the con- 
spiracy laws are interpreted ; and above all, the 
shameful lack of protection to life and limb 
which the laborer receives when injured in the 
pursuit of his useful calling. The risks of the 
multiplied dangers of factory life are thrown 
entirely upon him, and not shared in by the 
employer or by the public. 

New Zealand, where a system of compul- 
sory arbitration is in vogue, is held before our 
eyes as a sort of looking-glass in which to reveal 
our own imperfections ; but the comparison is 
not a fair one. New Zealand is an agricultural 
country, situated in an off corner of the world, 
and is in about the same economic state that 
this country was in half a century ago. There 
is no unemployed army, nor is capital central- 
ized to any extent. Those who have investi- 
gated the conditions there have conflicting 
reports to make as to the success of the plan, 
and the more you examine the less it resembles 
our idea of compulsory arbitration. 

For instance, there is no testimony as to how 
such a court enforces its decree where employes 
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go on a strike contrary to a decision of the 
court, and how it treats a case where recogni- 
tion of the union is demanded, or where union 
men refuse to work with non-union workmen. 
The question of such recognition is one which, 
so far, has baffled the efforts of arbitrators. 

Mr. Seth Low, in giving a decision on a dis- 
pute of that kind in the case of the printers’ 
union against Little & Co., decided that that 
question was one which could not be decided by 
an arbitrator, as no division or compromise 
could be made, the same as in the case of wages. 
If the union was strong enough to make it to 
the interest of the firm to employ only union 


because it is through that means that it is en. 
abled to regulate conditions, and above all make 
it uncomfortable for the workman who refuses 
to make common cause with his fellows. Now, 
in the event of a dispute as to wages, how would 
this court determine what a fair wage should 
be? Would it be based upon the value of the 
product, or upon the market rate of wages; if 
upon the value of the product, as in the case of 
a dispute with the Standard Oil Company, the 
workmen would certainly not complain. And 
if, as in the case of the clothing trade, where 
prices are very low on account of the sweat 
shop competition which the consumer gets the 
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THE PAN-AMERICAN ERPOSITION 


ELECTRICITY.—PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION. 


At the Pan-American Exposition will be shown the largest display of electrical machinery and appliances 


ever presented. 
number in this interesting division. 


Nearly every article will be of the very latest design, and the visitor may expect novelties without 
The Electricity Building is of very rich and beautiful design, having a broad 


loggia on the southern side while the roof line is broken with domed towers. 


printers, it was clearly within the province of 
the union to do so; and if, on the other hand, 
the employer could get along without employ- 
ing union men, he would be acting within his 
rights. With that decision I heartily agree. 
So here is the rock upon which compulsory 
arbitration would split, as the court could not 
deal with the subject or avoid a strike if a 
demand of that kind should come before it. 
Unions attach more importance to the recog- 
nition of their authority than anything else, 


benefit of, it would be barely enough to subsist 
on. Without the opportunity of enforcing a 
demand through a strike, wages must continue 
to remain where they are and what the market 
would fix. Decisions rendered by courts of 
law are based largely on precedents and recog- 
nized standards, but as unions are constantly 
creating new standards there would be no basis 
upon which such a court could be guided. 
About a generation ago the market rate of 
wages for bricklayers was about $2 a day, 
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and if, for instance, at that time the bricklayers 
would demand $2.50 a day, a court such as is 
proposed would undoubtedly have decided that 
the demand was exorbiiazt and beyond the 
prevailing rate; and yet the bricklayers have 
succeeded in more than doubling the rate of 
wages and cutting down tie hours of work to 
eight per day. 

It is said that as a single werkingman could 
not present a grievance to the arbitrating court, 
this in itself would be an inducement for them 
to organize, and for that reason the plan should 
be supported by the union. Probably so; un- 
organized workmen in a shop might select 
a committee to represent them, and even 
incorporate as a union, but that would not 
represent trade unionism. It would simply 
be a temporary association formed for the pur- 
pose of submitting a grievance and without the 
power of asserting the rights of the members, 
while the committee to whom the grievance is 
referred could only consider it from the point 
of view of what wages the employer is capable 
of paying, and not on the grounds of what 
they ought to receive in proportion to their 
services or the value of their labor. 

As unsatisfactory as present conditions are, 
would they be improved by investing in an 
arbitration court greater powers than those pos- 


sessed by a court of law? Such a court in 
order to effect its pupose would become the 
regulator of our entire industrial system. Are 
we prepared to place such power in the hands 
of one man or a set of men? 

The strongest reason offered to justify State 
interference in labor disputes is, that the in- 
terest of society is at all times greater than the 
interests of the combatants. Much can be said 
on this subject, but if such is the truth, then 
society should be interested, also, in preventing 
the inequalities which cause the upheavals. 

To merely tie the hands of the laborer, while 
leaving the employer free to take advantage of 
his position, is not mending matters. Sweat 
shop slaves, who at times revolt and tie up an 
entire industry, could not with justice be forced 
to work because the comfort of the public is 
threatened. If society is as much interested in 
industrial disputes as those who take part in 
them, then the very disarrangement which they 
cause helps to create an interest through which 
the moral forces of the community are brought 
to bear. This result is the compensatory fea- 
ture. There is more education in a strike 
than in a thousand sermons thundered against 
it. I stand for a healthy, rational discon- 
tent, which has always been the mainspring of 
progress. 





BRITISH LABOR NOTES. 


By THoMAS REECE. 


LONDON, January 5, 1901.—Wars may come 
and reputations (of the military variety), may 
go, but the great onward and upward sweep of 
British trade unionism proceeds unchecked. 
Once again the estimable gentlemen of the 
Board of Trade have issued their annual report 
on trade unions and once again an exhilarating 
improvement in the organization of labor is 
made manifest. Let me recapitulate a little. In 
1892 the number of members of trade unions in 
this country—or, rather, these countries—was 
1,503,232. From that year there was a decline 
for three years. In 1893 the British trade unions 
numbered 1,480,270; in 1894, 1,439,304, and in 
1895 the bottom of the slump was reached with 
1,409,150. In 1896 the figures showed an increase 
to 1,496,760; in 1897, to 1,614,993; in 1898 to 
1,649,231, and 1899 has topped every record with 
the sensational trade unionist total of 1,802,518, 
spread over 1,292 unions with 14,549 local 
branches. 

Prodigious, isn’tit? But don’t get too joyful. 
The past few years have been the period of the 


fat kine, and the corn in Egypt has been par- 
ticularly abundant. In 1900 (for which year, of 
course, no completed figures will be available 
for some time) the industrial boom culminated 
and all the straws show that the tide is turning 
back. Already there is a most palpable slack- 
ening of the pulse of industry and the fires are 
being damped down in more senses than one. 

Don’t think that I ama prophet of impending 
evil. If Icould prophesy I should be making 
money on the stock exchange. But facts are 
stubborn things, and everywhere the signs of 
an economic “ mark time” areapparent. The 
necessities of the South African campaign may 
prop up shipping profit for some time yet, and 
the fall in coal prices may help manufacturing 
industries and railways, but there is evidently 
a time ahead when dividendless shareholders 
will be wanting to hang their directors and in 
default of that, ‘‘ cut down shares.”’ 

This latter is the fatal formula. It means iu- 
creased unemployment—a thing which has a 
cumulative effect, creating, as it does, more 
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unemployment through the falling off in pur- 
chasing power—strikes and lockouts, with huge 
drafts upon union funds, fallings off in member- 
ship, and half a hundred other bad and unsatis- 
factory things. It is the only way. 

‘Sufficient for the hour is the evil thereof.’’ 
Let’s return to trade unionism as it was at the 
beginning of last year and seek what comfort 
is to be obtained from a massed review, with all 
the bands playing. 

The number of women organized has, I think, 
also beaten all previous statistics. At the end 
of 1899 there were 120,448 enrolled women trade 
unionists, of whom 96,946 were in the cotton in- 
dustry. Every group of unions, excepting the 
clothing trades, shows an increase, mining and 


£584,500 was saved during the year. There’sa 
tribute to business-like administration. 

A conservative estimate of the total fands in 
the hands of all the British trade unions would 
show a balance in reserve of over five millions 
sterling. 

And after individual unions, what about the 
progress made by federations of trade unions? 
Well, in the first the total number of trade 
unionists who were also, through their unions, 
members of federations, was 1,518,780 in 1899, 
as against-993,511 in the previous years. Owing 
to the fact that some unions are affiliated to 
more than one federation there is liable to be a 
lot of duplicating of membership, but the total 
is interesting, all the same. The biggest fed- 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT BUILDING.—PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION. 


The United States Government is spending $500,000 upon its group of three great buildings and the exhibits to 
be contained in them. The several departments of the Government will make very complete displays, and in 
addition to these will be new exhibits from the Hawaiian and Philippine Islands, Tutuila, Guam, Porto Rico and 
Cuba. Among the more important features will be the great exhibit of fishes, the Weather Bureau, exhibits from 
the Mint, naval and war exhibits and many others. Of particular interest will be the big gun exhibit—a group of 





three immense pieces of ordnance being mounted immediately at the north of the main Government building. 


quarrying leading with an advance of 20 per 
cent., or 71,084 members. 

And then from men (and women) to money. 
Complete financial returns are only given of the 
hundred biggest unions, having a total mem- 
bership of 1,117,465. Their total income was 
£1,864,006; their total expenditure £1,279,506, 
and their total funds in hand at the end of 1899 
was £3,282,922. Speak for themselves, don’t 
they? The income and expenditure are lower 
than for the two previous years (owing to an 
absence of big disputes), but the amount in 
reserve is the best ever known. No less than 


eration at the end of 1899 was of course the 
General, with 373,290 members, the second and 
third best being the miners with 238,300 and the 
engineering and shipbuilding with 206,318 mem- 
bers. The United Textile Factory Workers’ As- 
sociation, which, after having been dead for 
three years, was revived in October, 1899, had at 
the end of that year 126,810 in 80 unions. These 
four form the only big federations in the coun- 
try. The remainder are much smaller, mahy 
of them being only local federations of allied 
trades in particular districts. 

A word or two on current news. The 2,500 
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quarrymen at Lord Penrhyn’s Bethesda quar- 
ries are still on strike. On November 22 the 
men came out in a body, owing to their objec- 
tion to the contract system. Penrhyn has be- 
haved alternately like a child or a bully, and 
has positively refused to listen to reason. He 
would sooner close the quarries than act manly. 
A vote as to whether the strike should be con- 
tinued was taken last Thursday. The result of 
this count was only 77 men in favor of giving 
in. These Welsh fellows are sturdy stuff. Eh? 

For some years past the standard weekly rate 
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for compositors in London has been 38 shillings. 
A movement has been on foot for some time to 
make it 40 shillings, at the same time reducing 
the hours from 54 to 48 per week. The em- 
ployers have refused so far to grant the altera- 
tions, and back up their refusal by pointing 
out how large printing contracts are gradually 
being placed in the country, where rates are 
much lower, in preference to London. A 
further advance in wages would, they assert, 
increase this exodus. The comps., however, 
are going on to fix a date for the new rates. 





INTERNATIONAL 


By Hueuw 


There are thousands of still active trade un- 
ionists who remember the bright ray of hope 
for the toiling and oppressed masses that shot 
throughout the western world in the early 60s. 
The devoted apostolate of Mazzini had aroused 
Italy from the despair of centuries and the 
heroic daring of the noble-hearted Garibaldi 
had freed that lovely land from Alps to sea. 
A wise and generous Czar had bestowed liberty 
and the land they tilled upon forty-three mil- 
lion serfs, and the citizen soldiers of the 
North were engaged in a mighty struggle to 
strike the shackles from the limbs of four mil- 
lion slaves. 

It was due in a large degree to the hopes in- 
spired by these memorable events that the 
leaders of organized labor in Great Britain re- 
solved to enter into relations with representa- 
tives of the labor movement in other countries, 
with a view to united action in industrial 
affairs. This project, so ardently favored at 
the time, received unexpected assistance by the 
visit of a delegation of French workmen to the 
universal exposition at London in 1862, The 
delegation was most cordially received, and at 
an entertainment extended to them at the Free- 
mason’s Tavern the English workmen read an 
address to their brothers in France, the text of 
which ran as follows: 

“We have seized with joy the occasion of 
your presence in London, to extend to you a 
fraternal hand, and we say to you with all our 
hearts: You are welcome. In the ages of 
ignorance and darkness we have only known 
how to hate; then was the reign of brute force. 
Today we meet as children of Jabor; the reign 
of moral force has come. In the same manner 


that our national dissensions have been ruinous 
to our respective countries, our social divisions 
will be fatal to those whom competition influ- 
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ences against their brothers. As long as there 
are employers and laborers; as long as there is 
competition between employers, and disputes 
concerning wages, union among working men 
will be their only means of safety; the sole 
means of diminishing the difficulties by which 
we are surrounded and establishing concord 
between us and our employers. 

‘*The improvement of machines, and the gi- 
gantic production which is the result of the 
application of steam and electricity, change ev- 
ery day the conditions of society. An immense 
problem is to be solved, that of the remunera- 
tion of labor. What will be done with those 
without work? Ought they to remain unpro- 
ductive and as elements of competition? Should 
they be left to starve, or feed at the expense of 
those who work? We do not pretend to solve 
these questions, but we say that they must be 
solved, and that for this task it is not too much 
to demand the concourse of all; of philoso- 
phers, of statesmen, of historians, of employers, 
and workingmen from all countries. Many 
systems have been proposed for the solution of 
this problem; most of them have been magnifi- 
cent dreams; but the proof that the truth has 
not been found is that we are still seeking it. 

‘*We think that by exchanging our thoughts 
and our observations with the workingmen of 
different nationalities, we shall discover most 
quickly the economic secret. Let us hope that 
now as we have clasped hands, we shall not 
permit our alliance to be broken by those who 
believe it for their interest to disunite us. Let 
us hope that we shall find some international 
means of communication, and that every day 
will form a new link in the chain of love which 
shall unite the laborers of every country.”’ 

After having listened to this discourse, the 
French delegates expressed their desire to see 
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committees of workmen established for the 
exchange of correspondence upon the questions 
of international organization. Committees were 
accordingly chosen to devise means of giving a 
fixed organization to the association whose 
utility the delegates had recognized, and to set 
forth its principles. This was the work of two 
years. 

At length, on September 28, 1864, a meeting 
was convoked in St. Martin’s Hall, London, 
with Edward S. Beesly, University College Pro- 
fessor of History, in the chair. At this meet- 
ing the declaration of principles and the rules 
to govern the new organization were adopted 
and an executive council was chosen. The 
executive counsel as then chosen consisted of a 
president, a treasurer, and corresponding sec- 
retaries for each nationality or language. The 
first named of these offices were filled by three 
trade unionists, George Odger, John Hales, and 
Benjamin Lucraft ; but the corresponding sec- 
retaries, who were mainly gentlemen of more 
or less uncertain antecedents but of very de- 
cided communistic proclivities, succeeded by 
various means in controlling the operation of 
the society from the start. Among these latter 
Professor Karl Marx, then widely known as the 
author of a pamphlet entitled ‘‘The Communist 
Manifesto,’”’ was slated as secretary for Poland 
and Russia. As a matter of fact, Marx exer- 
cised almost autocratic power over his asso- 
ciates, and it was the familiar ideas that had 
been exposed in that revolutionary communistic 
manifesto twenty years before that were again 
presented, although in very carefully guarded 
language, as the declaration of principles of the 
new organization. 

In substance, the principles in question as- 
serted : 

(1) That the working classes must be eman- 
cipated by their own efforts ; 

(2) That the subjection of the laborer to the 
possessors of the implements of labor is the 
cause of all servitude ; and 

(3) That all previous efforts for emancipa- 
tion had failed for want of union among the 
workers. 

Perhaps those who signed their names to this 
programme of the International Workingmen’s 
Association believed that a great discovery had 
been made and an immense progress would re- 
sult from the declaration of these principles. 
But most assuredly the great body of trade 
unionists had not been organizing their forces 
and fighting their employers all those years 
without acting on such principles. It must 
be borne in mind, however, that there is all the 


difference in the world between a principle 
when put into practice by trade unionists and 
the self-same principle when advocated by 
sophistical socialistic politicians as a means to 
the realization of their own visionary and reac- 
tionary schemes. 

It is not necessary to follow here the rapid 
rise and the still more rapid fall of the Inter- 
national, step by step; but it would be a dere- 
liction of duty not to point out the cause of the 
fall of that once famous society and utter a note 
of warning against a repetition of such errors. 
In every society, newly organized, an impulse 
is given which generally accelerates, so that 
knowingly or unknowingly the organization 
moves in a certain direction and can not stop 
itself in the course upon which it has entered. 
If the object sought to be achieved is consistent 
with morality, then the less advanced members 
are gradually raised to a higher intellectual 
and moral plane; but if, on the contrary, the 
basic principles, or the means proposed to 
realize them, be morally unsound, then, no mat- 
ter however logically such principles or means 
may be advocated, the sensible members with- 
draw, the honest men who remain sooner or 
later lose their honesty or end by becoming 
incapable of distinguishing good from evil; 
they enter upon a fatal descent, whose motion 
constantly increases until the whole organiza- 
tion is plunged into disaster and ruin. This 
downward course was the path pursued by the 
International, under the illusion of socialistic 
principles, during the few brief years of its 
existence, a course which would have inevitably 
involved the British trade unions in the com- 
mon disaster but for the fact that all attempts 
to convert the mass of trade unionists to the 
socialistic gospel of confiscation of property 
without compensation proved abortive. Let us 
mark the several stages of that fall. 

In the first congress of the International, held 
in Geneva, 1866, the subject of confiscation of 
property was carefully avoided ; the subject of 
property not being even mentioned in the offi- 
cial programme. At the succeeding congress 
in Lausanne, 1867, however, the mask was par- 
tially withdrawn and an attack on the principle 
of property was made in a resolution denounc- 
ing workingmen’s co-operative societies, to- 
gether with companies engaged in transporta- 
tion. Up to this time the socialist doctors had 
respected individual property and had only 
dared to declare war upon that which had some 
appearance of being really collective ; but at 
the congress at Brussels, in 1868, the natural 
development of socialistic principles, of which 
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only the germs appeared at the first formation 
of the society, was seen in full operation; a 
code of universal confiscation was adopted, res- 
olutions being carried declaring that all quar- 
ries, mines, canals, railroads, telegraphs, forests, 
and arable land should be confiscated without 
rendering compensation to the owners. These 
violent and absurd resolutions were accom- 
panied by a mass of ‘“‘whereases’’ which failed 
to hide the fact that they were but flimsy pre- 
texts for ‘‘ universal expropriation ;” a favorite 
socialistic phrase, which in plain, every day 
English simply means wholesale robbery. We 
are not permitted to indulge in the belief that 
these declarations and resolutions were naught 
but idle and silly vaporing, for the contrary was 
proven by the outbreak of the revolution of the 
commune, in 1871, with all its attendant horrors 
of rapine, arson, and wholesale massacre of 
priests, all of which were officially indorsed by 
the International. In that attempted revolution 
the socialistic agitation reached its climax ; 
one more congress was held which was marked 
by the secession of those who objected to any 
leadership whatever, the Executive Council fled 
across the Atlantic to New York to escape the 
passions it had fomented, and this first attempt 
to subject the trade unions to socialistic leader- 
ship soon became a thing of the past. 

Right here we may be asked: In view of the 
obstacles imposed by difference of language 
and national peculiarities, has trade union or- 
ganization attained the greatest expansion of 
which it is capable, or, on the other hand, is 
international trade unionism possible? 

After due consideration of the causes of 
past failures and of the obstacles to be over- 
come in any future attempt, it appears to 
us that such higher unity of labor’s forces 
may be achieved, provided that certain neces- 
sary material and intellectual conditions pre- 
vail. These are: 

Firstly, the existence of well-established pro- 
tective and benevolent national unions in the 
leading industries, and their affiliation in per- 
manent federations, guaranteeing adequate 
benefits to the entire membership in each coun- 
try, and— — 

Secondly, the recognition of the historical 
fact of the separation between employers 
and employed, between capitalist and laborer, 
and moreover the full acknowledgment that such 
separation is a natural, fundamental and per- 
manent condition of modern society ; a condi- 
tion to be developed and improved, and not a 
condition to be lampooned and discredited by 
vile epithets and diatribes as indulged in by 


socialists, small fry profit-makers and their 
unfortunate dupes. 

It does not need much penetration to dis- 
cover that there is an irreconcilable conflict 
between the principles of trade unionism and 
those of socialism, and this fact has never 
been expressed clearer than by Professor E. 8S. 
Beesly, the chairman of the meeting at which 
the International was inaugurated. Speaking 
on this subject, in the spring 1868, to a meeting 
convoked by the London Trades Council, he 
said: ‘* Widely as the various schemes of social- 
ists and communists differ, I believe they all 
agree in demanding that the State shall inter- 
vene, more or less, in the direction of industry. 
Now, that opinion has never found much favor 
in English-speaking countries. On the conti- 
nent of Europe the first idea of every innovator 
is to act through the government. This ten- 
dency arises partly from the jealousy with 
which all governments have repressed volun- 
tary association in those countries, but in Eng- 
lish-speaking countries, where there has always 
been considerable facility for private and asso- 
ciated action, it is our way rather to depend 
upon ourselves than to wait until we have a 
government of our way of thinking. Hence 
the only methods to promote the elevation of 
workmen in English-speaking countries have 
sprung, not from the brains of philosophers, 
but from the practical efforts of the working 
men themselves. It seems that those who 
preach socialistic theories are doubtless im- 
pressed with the immoral and mischievous way 
in which capital is often employed by its pos- 
sessors, and instead of inquiring how influences, 
within the means of the working class, may be 
brought to bear on capitalists, they leap to the 
conclusion that capitalists, as a separate class, 
ought not to exist. In making this assumption 
they overlook the distinction between the 
transient and the permanent conditions of in- 
dustry. Collective activity among men has 
two types—the military and the industrial, the 
latter of which has gradually superseded the 
former. Military organization has undergone 
many and great changes; but its one leading 
characteristic has remained unchanged. There 
never has been a time when armies were not 
commanded by generals with great power and 
great responsibility. Wherever there has been 
the slightest attempt to weaken that power and 
diminish that responsibility, there the army 
has suffered and the work has been so much 
less efficiently done. Such a thing as the co- 
operative management of an army has never 
been heard of. Now, in the other type of 
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collective activity—the industrial—a similar 
organization has constantly prevailed. The 
analogy is striking, and it is not accidental, for 
the conditions are fundamentally the same. 
Fighting and working are the great forms of 
activity, and if you have to organize them on a 
large scale, it is not strange that the same 
method should be found best for both. The 
existence of employers and employed is a per- 
manent social fact. We may alter many 
things, but we shall not alter that. We may 
change our form of government, our religion, 
our language, our fashion of dress, our cook- 
ing, but the relation of employers and em- 
ployed is no more likely to be superseded in 
the future by socialism in any of its shapes 
than is another institution much menaced at 
the present time—that of husband and wife. It 
suits human nature in a civilized state. Its 
aptitude to supply the wants of man is such 
that nothing can compete with it. And so, 
though we may have trifling exceptions, the 
great mass of workmen will always be em- 
ployed by capitalists.” 

Looking merely on the surface, one might 
suppose that in the thirty-eight years that have 
elapsed since the Freemason’s Tavern meeting 
very little progress has been made toward real- 
izing the aspirations then and there expressed. 
Such a supposition would however, be very 
erroneous, seeing in the first place, that an ad- 
vance has been achieved in the material condi- 
tions necessary to international trade union 
organization that may be termed truly marvel- 
lous. During this period the number of known 
trade unionists in Great Britain has grown from 
less than 75,000 to nearly 1,650,000, an increase 
of more than twenty fold, while the isolated 
unions of the commencement of that period are 
now united by a Congress and also by a pow- 
erful Federation that disciplines and supports 
the action of each of its constituent parts. In 
America the few and struggling national unions 
then existing have increased thirty fold and 
embrace more than one million members, four- 
fifths of whom are united under the rule of the 
American Federation of Labor. So, too, in 
France, where, previous to March 21, 1884, trade 
unions were illegal, the increase has also been 
more than thirty fold, showing 76 national or 
general unions, with 1,130 local unions aggre- 
gating 312,000 members, while more than one 
hundred thousand unionists have not yet en- 
tered into national bonds. In Teutonic coun- 
tries also similar progress has been achieved. 

If we now turn to the consideration of the 
progress made in the intellectural and moral 


conditions upon which the very existence of the 
trade union movement depends, we shall see 
that sunshine covers the whole field. 

The workman has come to feel that a reduc- 
tion of the hours of labor is even more desirable 
than an increase of wages, since it gives him 
leisure to live, leisure to love, leisure to taste 
his freedom. He has come to feel it a crime to 
take the job of another engaged in a struggle 
to resist injustice or improve his condition, so 
that the dictum “thou shall not take thy neigh- 
bor’s job”? has been added to the decalogue. 
Voluntary arbitration of all matters in dispute 
between employer and employe has become a 
custom so sanctified that they who refuse to 
abide are branded by public opinion as guilty. 
And, finally, employers are fast giving up their 
old-time claim that the property in their posses- 
sion is theirs to use or abuse, and they are in- 
creasingly coming to regard themselves as 
public servants entrusted with a certain por- 
tion of the social fands for the proper adminis- 
tration of which they will be held morally 
responsible. 

Such, in brief, is the progress that has been 
made in the industrial world during the present 
generation; progress that, in our opinion, re- 
moves the danger of a recurrence of former 
errors, and renders international trade union 
organization, for the first time in the history of 
our race, now possible. 

Of the desirability of such expansion there 
ean be little doubt. The great improvement 
in the means of communication has brought 
the uttermost parts of the earth in close con- 
tact. The mighty armaments of the western 
nations are engaged in battering down the bar- 
riers that have hitherto protected oriental 
people and their hand-made goods against 
the competition of our machine-made wares. 
The opening up of the eastern markets means 
the flooding of those countries with cheap 
western products and the consequent inevitable 
flooding of the western markets with cheap 
eastern labor. The vanguard of the unnum- 
bered millions composing that mighty Asiatic 
horde, which has been for several years imping- 
ing on our frontiers, is destined ere long to 
sweep across them in a resistless flood, unless 
means other than mere “exclusion acts” are 
taken to relieve the pressure at the source. 
The peaceful evolution of our workers is endan- 
gered by the clash of oriental and occidental 
industrial systems in different stages of devel- 
opment, the evil effects of which can only be 
averted by organization; not by organization 
on the part of one or the other of our two great 
industrial classes, but by organization of both. 
The organization of capital is no longer local 
or national, it is fast becoming planetary ; and, 
if our working class is to be saved from an abase- 
ment of the standard of living fearful to con- 
template, it is high time that the organization 
of the trade union became co-extensive with 
that of capital. 

The decision of the twentieth session of the 
American Federation of Labor to organize the 
15,000 skilled workers of the island of Porto 
Rico on the unshakable basis of the trade union 
is but a first step in a grand march destined to 
encircle the world. 
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THE RIGHT “TO STRIKE AT WILL.” 

Certain expressions used by the editor of 
the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST at the re- 
cent ‘‘arbitration conference’”’ at Chicago 
have been resented and deplored by editors, 
some of whom are not unfair or unfriendly 
to organized labor and whose well-meant 
chiding deserves courteous consideration. 
For example, the Springfield Republican, an 
admirable independent and anti-plutocratie 
paper, whose good opinion we value, pub- 
lished an earnest editorial entitled ‘‘ For 
Men Like Mr. Gompers to Consider,’’ in 
which the aforesaid expressions were vigor- 
ously criticised. Let us examine the 
grounds for the criticism. Our contem- 


porary thus summarizes our position : 

At its recent annual convention the Federa- 
tion expressed its opposition to any remedial 
measures comprehended in the general term of 


socialism, and also antagonized the plan of com- 
pulsory arbitration. The President of the Fed- 
eration has later appeared at an arbitration 
conference held in Chicago and quite warmly 
objected to any measure calculated, as he ex- 
pressed it, to tie or amputate the arms of or- 
ganized labor and prevent it from fighting the 
employing class in its own way and in its own 
pleasure. 

This puts the Federation of Labor in a most 


indefensible position. Its policy is evidently to 
concede to the non-union worker no rights 
which anyone is bound to respect; and to deny 
to society as a whole the right to be free from 
the disturbances and disorders and sufferings 
arising from an indiscriminate warfare between 
organized labor and organized capital. 

There is considerable misapprehension 
here, considerable confusion of thought. 
Why drag in the non-union workman? 
What in the resolutions of the American 
Federation of Labor or the remarks of its 
President warrants the charge that ‘‘its 
policy” is to concede the non-union man 
no rights? What has opposition to social- 
ism or compulsory arbitration to do with 
the rights of the non-union men? Suffice 
it to say, categorically, that the American 
Federation of Labor or its President, has 
never said or implied that organized work- 
men have a right to violate the equal lib- 
erty of the non-union workmen. This 
count then falls to the ground, 

There remains the second count, which 
our critic states in very loose language. 
We have asserted, it is true, and again as- 
sert, the right to strike at will—the right to 
strike or boycott for any cause or reason. 
But this is.a very different thing from as- 
serting the right of labor “ to fight the em- 
ploying class in its own way,’’ for there are 
illegitimate and immoral ways as well as 
proper and moral ones, and organized labor 
asserts the right of ‘‘ fighting the employing 
class’’ only in ways compatible with equal 
rights and equal freedom. 

Again, we do deny to society as a whole 
the right to free itself from disturbances in 
industry by depriving labor of its funda- 
mental, inalienable rights. But we are not 
alone in making this demand, and we set 
up no startling or revolutionary theory. 

The Federal Constitution and every State 
Yonstitution denies to society as a whole 
the right to free itself from strikes by re- 
stricting the freedom of contract and de- 
priving individual citizens of liberty or 
property. In denying the alleged right to 
society labor claims no privilege for itself. 
It merely stands upon such immunities and 
prerogatives as are guaranteed by organic 
law to every American citizen. 
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Does our apprehensive contemporary 
think these statements unsound and con- 
trary to fact? Yes, we commend to its 
candid mind a recent decision of the Su- 
preme Court of Illinois, which was gener- 
ally indorsed and nowhere challenged as 
erroneous. That decision was rendered, 
not in favor of organized labor, but in favor 
of ‘‘the employing class,’’ yet our critic 
accepts its doctrine without a murmur. It 
annulled, as unconstitutional, an act passed 
by the Illinois Legislature in 1898, to ‘‘ pro- 
tect employes and guarantee their right to 
belong to labor organizations.’’ That act 
prohibited employers from discharging 
workmen for joining a union or for belong- 
ing to one. The Supreme Court declares 
this to be an arbitrary, unconstitutional 
infringement upon the rights of employers. 
Why? Because, it says, under the Consti- 
tution, a man can not be deprived of his 
liberty or property without due process of 
law, and the rights of liberty and property 
include the right to acquire property by 
labor and by contract; hence the right to 
terminate a contract is essential alike to the 
employer and laborer. In other words, the 
employer may dismiss a workmen ‘‘at 
will,’ for any reason, or even without a 
reason, and the legislature may not restrict 
the exercise of this right. Similarly, the 
workman may quit his employer at will, 
with or without any reason, and ‘‘ society 
as a whole’? can do nothing to restrain 
him. 

These are American principles. They 
are imbedded in our organic law. They 
are of the essence of industrial freedom and 
equality of rights. Some Americans may 
be ready to abandon them in favor of com- 
pulsory arbitration and State interference 
with contracts, but the burden of proof is 
on them, for it is they who advocate a 
radical departure from our well settled 
doctrines. 

To New Zealand legislators the American 
idea of industrial freedom may appear in- 
distinguishable from ‘‘license,’’? but Amer- 
ican editors and public teachers ouglit to 
know that this ‘‘license”’ is guaranteed by 
our Constitution and jealously guarded by 
our courts; that as a matter of fact this 
so-called license is nothing but a bogy, 
always raised by those who are opposed to 
the exercise of that freedom about which 
they in theory prate so much. 

‘Society’? has no superior rights; in 
fact, this phrase is meaninglesss as used by 
our critic; for the individual rights of lib- 


erty and property were recognized and 
established in the interest, not of a class, 
but of all citizens, of society at large. 

Thus the Springfield Republican has sub- 
mitted nothing which either the Federation 
or its President need consider. Our propo- 
sition is not new, though it requires em- 
phatic restatement occasionally, since even 
intelligent Americans lose sight of the 
fundamental principles of the existing 
politico-industrial system. It is not yet 
fully understood how perfectly safe free- 
dom is. 

It is for our censor to consider the above 
reasoning and apologize for the unwar- 
ranted attack upon the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


The growth of trade unions in the past 
few years will be insignificant when com- 
pared with their multiplication, develop- 
ment and strength in the very near future. 
What is needed is the consistent and per- 
sistent efforts of the already-organized 
workers and the organizers. The seeds 
are sown, the fruit ripe, and the rich har- 
vest of labor’s rights awaits the toilers of 
the continent. 


If every union member were to insist 
upon union-labeled goods every time he or 
his make a purchase, what splendid results 
would follow. Did you ever think of it? 
Why should you be indifferent? Inde- 
pendence is the contrato vigilance. Eternal 
vigilance is not only the price of liberty, 
but the means by which the workers can 
secure liberty and maintain it. 


A reduction in the hours of labor secured 
by trade union action is more potent to 
attain social justice than the combined 
efforts of all other reform movements. 


In a few weeks the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists will inaugurate the 9- 
hour day throughout the craft. Help them 
to attain it. It will redound to the advan- 
tage of all. 


Let us concentrate our efforts upon 
organizing the yet unorganized toilers of 
our country, and to the attainment of the 
shorter workday. 


Every central body should have a “‘live’’ 
organizer as well as an energetic organizing 
committee. 
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President Gompers at the Universities, 
Pursuant to arrangements made some time 
ago, President Gompers, of the American Fede- 
ration of Labor, delivered a course of four lec- 
tures before the students and professors of 
Cornell University at Ithaca, N. Y., January 7, 
8,9 and 10. An hour each day was devoted to 
the lectures, the first of which was attended by 
about 400 students and each succeeding day 
there was a constant increase of from 30 to 50 
students, thus testifying to the manifest interest. 
President Gompers traced the history of the 
struggles of the workers before the days of slav- 
ery, when captives of war were killed by reason 
of their tools of labor being identical with their 
weapons of offense and defense. With the dif- 
ferentiation of tools of labor from weapons, the 
captives were made slaves. He traced the 
transition of slavery to serfdom and to wage 
labor; the formation of guilds and the rise of 
the modern trade union. He reviewed the 
acts of parliaments, legislatures, congresses 
and cabinets, directed against the organization 
of the workers, and the constant sacrifices 
borne and the punishments meted out to workers 
who organized to secure redress from their 
grievances ; down through the era of the intro- 
duction of machinery and the discovery of 
artificial light, which permitted the operation 
of machinery after sundown; the lengthening 
of the hours of labor by reason thereof, and 
through the absence of proper organization 
among the workers to check that tendency. 
He then reviewed the struggles of the workers 
of America before the independence of the nation 
and after the Declaration of Independence and 
the adoption of the Constitution ; the impossi- 
bility of a thorough development of the trade 
union movement so long as the country was 
absolutely agricultural and the existence of 
chattel slavery was maintained ; the organiza- 
tion of the workers in local unions, then in 
national and international unions, central 
bodies and State federations ; the various at- 
tempts to establish a general federation of la- 
bor and the final institution of the American 
Federation of Labor at Pittsburg, Penna., in 
1881; the fundamental principles upon which 
the trade union movement is based ; the diffi- 
culties with which they have to contend ; the 
methods with which they operate to secure a 
reduction in the hours of labor, higher wages, 
improved economic, social and political con- 
ditions, and to realize the hopes and aspirations 
of the toiling masses, not forgetting the legisla- 
tive action of the federated trade unions to 
secure the abolition of child labor and the com- 
pulsory attendance of the children at schools. 
The trade union, being the natural and his- 
toric form of working class organization, has 
for its function the regulation of the relations 
existing between the employer and the em- 
loyed. The trade union demands for its mem- 
ers, and consequently for the whole working 
class, the minimum wage consistent with what 
will provide the workers and their families with 
the requirements of modern civilization; the 
requirements which are essential to physical 
and mental health and the rational respect of 
human beings. Thus the trade union demands 
the 8-hour workday, or a progressive reduction 


of theyYhoursiof labor,‘’so as to afford the workers 
sufficient leisure to cultivate their mental and 
moral nature and to become larger sharers in 
the world’s wealth. 

The constant efforts of the organized workers 
have secured changes in the laws of conspiracy 
as applied to those engaged in the efforts to im- 
prove their condition, so that at present there 
are few, if any, attempts on the part of the 
courts in thatdirection. They have also secured 
greater safety appliances in mines, factories, 
workshops, and the sanitation of homes, lien 
laws for wages, laws for protection of life and 
limb of the workers, establishment of Labor Day 
and the legal reduction in the hours of labor of 
Government employes to eight per day. 

The change in public sentiment and the pub- 
lic conscience as manifested in the newspapers, 
magazines, schools, colleges and universities, 
which discuss economic and social problems is 
the best attestation to the intellectual improve- 
ment caused by the trade union movement. 
Trade unionism is neither fantastic nor vision- 
ary, but real, practical and substantial in secur- 
ing increase in wages and the purchasing power 
of wages and improvement in the condition of 
the workers. With increasing incomes and 
purchasing power of wages, we have decreas- 
ing mortality and increasing consumption of 
all articles produced, heightening the stature of 
the people and compelling their more general 
education. The unions develop manhood and 
establish fraternity, so that organized workers 
voluntarily assist themselves and contribute to 
help their fellow-workers of other trades to 
balk tyranny and attain their rights. 

Strikes, he said, were not the labor move- 
ment, as many imagined, but merely an inci- 
dent of it; trade unions seek to prevent strikes, 
and enter them only as a last resort, and strive 
to be better prepared for them so as to reduce 
them to a minimum, while yet protecting and 
advancing the interests of the workers. Strikes, 
in the modern sense, occur only in civilized 
countries; and, though undesirable, are a great 
advance over the old method of controversy 
between the workers and their employers, and 
lead to aconciliatory policy for the adjustment 
of the interests involved. But as the laborers 
have little, they have not much to concede, and 
the labor contract comes into existence, the 
assumption being that all are free to enter into 
a contract. Economic conditions render it 
necessary for workers to organize in order to 
attain a position in which they can obtain better 
terms in a contract. It is for the best interests 
of society that the terms of contract for labor 
shall be as little onerous as possible; that any 
re-approachment to slavery is dangerous ; that 
conciliation and arbitration are the best means 
to attain industrial peace; that the arbitration 
must be voluntarily entered into, and the terms 
and award voluntarily fulfilled. 

Trade union effort transfers the place of 
making the bargain or contract to labor from 
the factory door, based on the lowest condition 
of the applicant for work, to the office of the 
employers, with the representatives of the 
organizations of both industrial forces. Labor 
was not afraid of the trusts, and was organized 
and is organizing to meet them and compel 
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proper consideration for the workers and all 
the people. 

Trade unions induce constant effort to reduce 
the hours of labor, generally tending toward 
the 8-hour workday; that the results of that 
effort have already justified further action on 
that line; that it was the most far-reaching 
and beneficent movement known to the world ; 
its uplifting effect being perceptible in the 
whole human family. It is economic and 
sound, and its social, economic and political 
wisdom has been demonstrated. 

In our day, no observer regards present con- 
ditions as satisfactory; all hope and want to 
change. In thestrife of differences as to the how 
and when, the organized labor movement works 
toward the gradual and peaceable solution of 
the greatest problem with which the world has 
ever been confronted. Organized labor bears 
all the scars, pains, travail and bitterness of the 
past, all the genuine tenderness and practical 
sympathy for the present, all the hopes for 
safety, liberty and real bumanity for the future. 

Professor Jenks, upon the conclusion of the 
lectures, said : 

“Tam deeply grateful to you, Mr. Gompers, 
for this course of lectures. They have been 
successful far beyond my expectations, and the 
University is to be congratulated upon the ex- 
cellence of both the matter and the manner of 
its presentation. You have done your organiza- 
tion and your cause more good than you your- 
self can appreciate at present. These young 
men whom you have addressed for the past 
four nights are sons of rich men, sons of farmers, 
sons of business men; and some day they will 
be at the head of or part of great business con- 
cerns, or superintendents, and the presentation 
of the facts and arguments upon which your 
movement stands to them while their character 
and education are in a state of formation, must 
have a splendid effect upon them.”’ 

President Gompers delivered a public address 
at Ithaca, N. Y., on Thursday evening, January 
10, under the auspices of the Central Labor 
Union. There was a large attendance, com- 
posed mostly of workers, business and public 
men, who were unable to attend the lectures. 

On January 18 Mr. Gompers delivered a lec- 
ture before the students and professors of the 
University of Michigan, at Ann Arbor, follow- 
ing largely the lines of the lectures at Cornell. 

On the 19th and 20th of January President 
Gompers, at Cincinnati, settled a controversy 
between the National Union of Brewery Work- 
ers and the Team Drivers’ International Union, 
which threatened serious trouble to both or- 
ganizations. 


Coal Miners’ Convention, 


The Twelfth Annual Convention of the 
United Mine Workers of America convened in 
Tomlinson Hall, Indianapolis, Ind., at 10 o’clock 
in the morning of January 21, when 1,000 
delegates, representing 200,000 members, were 
present. 

As no report of this convention, however ex- 
tensive, would enable the average reader to 
fully appreciate its great importance, a brief 
review of some of the successive steps by which 
the miners have attained their present hopeful 


condition is in order. Since the day when John 
Siney founded the first known miners’ union in 
America, at St. Clair, Penna., in the year 1867, 
many have been the attempts made to forma 
national union, but it was not until 1885 that 
the foundations of the present most promising 
organization were laid. On September 12 of 
that year delegations from local miners’ unions 
in Ohio, Pennsylvania, Illinois, West Virginia, 
Iowa and Kansas met in Indianapolis and 
formed a national union. under the name of the 
National Federation of Miners and Mine Labor- 
ers. The directing head of this body consisted 
of five members, and the first board was com- 
posed of Christopher Evans, of Ohio; Daniel 
McLaughlin, of Illinois; Hugh Reed, of Iowa; 
William Flemming, of West Virginia, andWohn 
Johnson, of Pennsylvania. Evans was execu- 
tive secretary and the principal official of the 
board. 

Six months after the formation of the National 
Federation of Miners and Mine Laborers another 
organization was formed by the Knights of La- 
bor and was known as National Trades Assem- 
bly No. 135. The presence of two organizations 
divided the strength of the mine workers and 
led to many vexatious conditions, but both con- 
tinued in the field for four years. 

In 1889 the executive officers of the two 
bodies met and agreed to a union of the two 
organizations under the name of the National 
Progressive Union. This arrangement proved 
far from satisfactory to the more intelligent 
class of miners, and after a year’s existence 
another joint convention was called and met in 
Columbus, and at this meeting the union was 
dissolved and the United Mine Workers of 
America was organized, with John B. Ray, of 
Pennsylvania, President, and Robert Watchorn, 
of Pennsylvania, Secretary. This organization 
has followed the general policy of the Federa- 
tion of Miners and Mine Laborers, and, by bold- 
ing a joint conference each year with the 
operators and fixing a scale of wages, has done 
much in the direction of avoiding friction and 
removing the causes that before led to trouble. 

Since the United Mine Workers has been 
formed, there has been three great suspensions 
of mining, two of which practically included 
all the bituminous fields, while the third was 
confined to the anthracite region of Pennsy]- 
vania. The first occurred in 1894, when 100,000 
men throughout the country were idle, and 
after a long controversy a compromise was 
effected and the men returned to work. The 
second suspension occurred in 1897, and at that 
time 150,000 men were idle. The compromise 
following this period of idleness gave the 
miners an advance in wages of about 12 per 
cent. Both of these suspensions followed the 
failure of the miners and mine owners to adopt 
ascale. The third, or anthracite strike, involv- 
ing 140,000 men, was inaugurated September 
17, and ended October 29, 1900. The strike was 
for an increase of wages, a reduction in the 
price of powder, and the remedying of other 
grievences that existed. The strike was a com- 
plete succes, 10 per cent. increase in wages of 
the miners was obtained, the price of powder 
reduced, and the coal companies agreed to take 
up other grievances for consideration. The 
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increase in wages gained by this strike will 
amount to about $5,000,000 annually. 

The convention, as above stated, was called 
to order by General President John Mitchell, 
who having appointed the necessary com- 
mittees called upon President Gompers and 
several other trade union representatives and 
friends of labor to address the assemblage. The 
general president then proceeded to make his 
annual report, in which among other statements 
of general interest he said : 


Growth.—The growth of our organization 
during the past year has been almost phenom- 
enal, even surpassing the extraordinary increase 
reported at our last convention for the year 
1899 ; which, based upon the tax received in the 
month of December, amounted to over 75 per 
cent., while in December, 1900, the membership 
was 189,329, an increase of 98,312, or 108 per 
cent. There were organized and reorganized 
608 locals, as against 477 in 1899. 

To accomplish these results necessitated the 
employment of a large force of organizers and 
the expenditure of considerable money; how- 
ever, as you will observe, the cost of organiza- 
tion as compared with theincreased membership 
has been greatly reduced. In the year 1899 
there were $42,682.93 expended for organization 
purposes, or $1.15 for each person organized, 
while in 1890 there were $62,286.44 expended for 
organization purposes, or 63 cents for each per- 
son organized. You will thus observe that 
while the total amount expended in 1900 for 
salaries and expenses of officers, organizers and 
office assistants has increased, it really cost 52 
cents less for each person organized in 1900 than 
it did in 1899. These results indicate that the 
fands of our organization have been judiciously 
expended and our organizers carefully selected. 


Machine Work.—The enormous and con- 
stantly increasing production of machine mined 
coal, as shown by the report of the government 
geological survey, forcibly emphasizes our 
claim that the differences between the prices 
paid for machine mining and hand pick mining 
are not relative; and that the advantages in 
cost of production are decidedly in favor of the 
machine mine operator, who, by reason of his 
ability to produce coal at a cost considerably 
less than his competitor who operates a hand- 
pick mine, enjoys advantages in the market to 
which I feel he is not entitled. 

In 1899 there were, approximately, 44,000,000 
tons of coal won out by mining machinery ; 
this is 12,000,000 tons in excess of the amount 
produced in machine mines in 1898. Of the 
total output of bituminous coal in the United 
States in 1899, 23 per cent. was produced in 
machine mines. If this rapid increase is con- 
tinued a few years longer the skill now required 
by those engaged in the mining of coal will be 
no longer necessary, and instead of being a 
body of tradesmen or skilled workers, we shall 
become simply coal shovelers, whose only es- 
sential qualification in securing employment 
will be the possession of a strong back and an 
abundance of physical energy. While we owe 
it to ourselves and our craft to protect our trade 
even against the encroachment of mining ma- 
chinery, I do not wish to be regarded as one 
who would obstruct progress or favor retro- 


gression; but I am unalterably opposed to a 
system which places a premium upon machin- 
ery, all of the benefits of which are given the 
mine owners. If machine mining is to be the 
system through which coal is to be produced 
in the future, and if the cost of production is 
thereby lessened, labor is entitled to and should 
receive a reasonable portion of the financial 
advantages ; and I should advise this conven- 
tion, and particularly the delegates who attend 
our joint convention, to give this problem their 
most earnest thought, and if possible correct in 
our next agreement this objectionable feature 
which was a part of the one entered into last 
year. 

Jurisdiction.—The necessity of one organiza- 
tion having jurisdiction over all employes in or 
around coal mines has presented itself in such 
a manner during the past few years that I be- 
lieve this convention should make provision for 
the organization of all outside employes, in- 
cluding engineers, firemen, blacksmiths and 
other skilled workmen. At the present time 
the engineers, firemen, and blacksmiths in 
some localities are members of national unions 
representing their particular trade ; and as a 
consequence strikes are engaged in which cause 
the enforced idleness of all members of our 
union. The fact that we represent such an 
overwhelming proportion of theemployesinand 
about coal mines makes it imperative that our 
organization should be the sole judge of when 
strikes should take effect. If these separate 
organizations are permitted or encouraged it 
places power in the hands of less than three per 
cent. of the employes of the coal mines in the 
country to cause a complete suspension of oper- 
ations; and while it has been and shall be the 
purpose of the United Mine Workers of America 
to secure for aJl outside workmen the highest 
rate of wages possible, these workmen should 
become members of our union and be permitted 
to organize in separate locals wherever deemed 
expedient, or where there is a sufficient num- 
ber of them to maintain a local union chartered 
by our national organization. 

Union Labels.—It again devolves upon me to 
remind the membership of our organization of 
the duties we owe our brothers and sisters who 
are engaged in other trades and are members of 
other affiliated trade organizations, the product 
of whose labor is stamped with the label of their 
trade. No body of men has done more to pro- 
mote the sale of union-manufactured products 
than the miners, and for this we are entitled to 
and have received the thanks and gratitude of 
organized labor; but our duty does not end 
with what we have done in the past, for 
as long as an article which is not pro- 
duced by union labor is offered for sale 
in mining communities we shall not have 
done all that is in our power to help the 
trade organizations which rendered us such 
valuable assistance during the dark days of our 
trials, through which, with their support, we 
have so happily passed. I would, therefore, 
admonish every member of our union in making 
his purchases to demand and insist that not 
only shall the products purchased be manufac- 
tured by union labor, but also that the clerks 
who sell them shall be members of their own 
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national organization; and should the merchant 
or proprietor with whom you deal fail or refuse 
to sell union made goods or employ union 
clerks, you would be perfectly justified—and in 
fact it is your duty as members of a trade un- 


ion—to withdraw your patronage and spend: 


your earnings with merchants who are disposed 
to be more considerate of the interests of better 
paid labor. 

General Secretary W. B. Wilson reported that 
the number of local unions organized from 
January 1 to December 31, 1900, was 524; the 
number reorganized was 84, and the number of 
unions lapsed during the same period was 105. 
Charters revoked, 1. Showing a net increase 
of 502 unions during the past year. The aver- 
age paid-up membership for 1897 was 9,731; 
that for 1898 was 32,902, that for 1899 was 61,887 
aid that for 1900 was 115,511. 

The Committee on the General President’s 
Report recommended that in view of the mag- 
nificent growth of the union during the past 
year, that the same policy be continued during 
the present year. That suitable resolutions 
be drafted, expressing gratitude to organized 
labor and the pub ic in general for the sympa- 
thy extended to the miners during the late 
strike. That the Governor of Maryland be 
petitioned to pardon William Warner and the 
other miners imprisoned with him. That the 
coal industry in Hopkins County, Kentucky, be 
placed upon the same relative scale which pre- 
vails in all competing districts. That the 
anthracite fields of Pennsylvania be given due 
representation on the National Executive Board 
of the union. That the National Executive 
Board be given authority to levy an assess- 
ment, the maximum amount of which shall be 
limited to 25 cents a month, and also full au- 
thority to enforce the payment of all assess- 
ments for which local unions are in arrears. 
That every possible effort be made at the joint 
convention of miners and operators at Columbus 
to secure a reduction in the difference between 
hand and machine mining. That miners exer- 
cise great care in their purchases so as to favor 
union label goods and union clerks. That an 
auxiliary organization of women be formed, un- 
der the charge of a competent woman. That 
the jurisdiction of the Miners’ Union be ex- 
tended over all engineers, firemen, blacksmiths, 
carpenters and others employed in and about 
mines. That the Committee on Constitution 
be instructed to report a complete revision of 
that document. That the miners’ official jour- 
nal hereafter be printed exclusively in the 
English language; and that no action be taken 
on the proposition to make contracts and 
agreements of two years’ duration. 

Upward of sixty resolutions, framed to carry 
out the above recommendations and other 
propositions of great importance, were de- 
bated and acted upon. The following officers 
were chosen for the ensuing year: President, 
John Mitchell; Vice-president, T. L. Lewis; 
Secretary-Treasurer, W. B. Wilson. Executive 
Board: W. R. Fairiey, Benjamin James, Joseph 
Pendleton, Edward McKay, Fred Dilcher, John 
Fahy and G. W. Purcell. Delegates to Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor: John Mitchell, T. L. 
Lewis, W. B. Wilson, Patrick Dolan, W. D. 


Ryan, W. H. Haskins and John P. Reese. In- 
dianapolis was decided upon as the seat of the 
next annual session, and the convention ad- 
journed after sixteen days of arduous labor. 


What Our Organizers Are Doing 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC. 
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GENERAL UNIONS (MONTHLY REPORTS). 


Bakers.—General Secretary F. H. Harzbecker, 
of the Journeymen Bakers and Confectioners’ 
Union, reports the existence of 140 unions, with 
an aggregate membership of 7,828. New unions 
have been formed during the past month in 
East St. Louis, Ill.; Seattle, Wash ; Pueblo, 
Colo.; San Jose, San Franciseo, Oakland and 
Stockton, Cal.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; Manchester, 
N. H., and Waterbury, Conn. Strikes for the 
recognition of the union, involving thirty-four 
members, are in progress in Toronto, Ont., and 
Fort Worth, Tex. A lockout to resist use of 
union label, involving 87 men is pending in 
Buffalo, N. Y. The Buffalo employers have 
tried hard to break up the two unions in that 
city, but their efforts have only resulted in 
destroying their own association. 


Cigarmakers.—General President George W. 
Perkins, of the Cigarmakers’ International 
Union, reports 400 local unions and 35,000 mem- 
bers in good standing. The union isin splendid 
condition; is free from any serious trade 
disputes, and the members are more generally 
employed and working fall time than usual at 
this time of year. More labels are being used 
now than ever before, and the outlook is very 
encouraging. 

Tailors.—General Secretary John B. Lennon, 
of the Journeymen Tailors’ Union of America, 
reports the formation of one new ‘union in 
Lexington, Ky. Strikes to resist reductions in 
wages affecting 75 members are in progress in 
New Haven, Conn., and Charlottesville, Va. 
The sum of $290 has been expended on account 
of five deaths. 


Cotton Spinners.—General Secretary Thomas 
O’Donnell, of the Cotton Mule Spinners’ Asso- 
ciation, reports the formation of one new union 
in Moosup, Conn. ‘ We are pleased,’’ he says, 
“*that we commence the new year with the 
same wage conditions as we commenced the 
old year, and are pleased in the improved con- 
dition of our mills. New machinery is bein 
constantly put in and debts are being reduced, 
which will be of great assistance to keep up the 
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present wage conditions, even under worse con- 
ditions than at present exist. We are gratified 
to state that during the past year there has not 
been a single grievance to investigate that could 
strain the existing relations with our employers. 
It is true there were many of a trivial nature, all 
of which were settled amicably. Great credit 
should be given to a Jarge number of our mem- 
bers, who, during the time that it was hard to 
secure cotton to run the mills, suffered a great 
deal through bad spinning ; but they, fally real- 
izing the conditions of the cotton market, and 
knowing full well that the poorest of cotton 
was being secured to keep the mills running, 
preferred to do the best they could with 
it rather than cause any trouble, though they 
were undergoing a physical strain to keep up 
with their work. The financial standing of our 
members on the books is far better than at any 
time in the history of our association. The 
amount paid out for benefits during the year 
will be far in excess of the previous year, owing 
to the curtailment during the summer, but not- 
withstanding the large expense there is stilla 
good reserve fund. The following are the 
amounts paid out for the various benefits: Stop- 
pages, $5,175.85; accidents, 389.55 ; deaths—for 
members $250, for members’ wives, $150; spin- 
ners locked out through strike in yarn mill No. 
3, $29.70 ; grants to other trades on strike, $40. 
Making a total paid out of $6,035.10, as against 
$1,856.50 during 1899.” 

* Painters._-General Secretary F. Heenan, of 
the Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and 
Paperhangers of America, reports the formation 
of new unions in Montclair, Orange and Eliza- 
beth, N. J.; White Plains and Kingston, N. Y.; 
Spring Valley and Lincoln, Ill.; Beaumont, 
Tex.; Worcester, Mass.; Owensboro, Ky., and 
Port Huron, Mich. Seven unions have been 
suspended and one union has lapsed. The 
Brotherhood now has over 350 local unions with 
30,000 members and is in sucha flourishing con- 
dition that the placing of the general president 
at headquarters under a regular salary has been 
proposed by the Executive Board. 


Carpenters.__General Secretary P. J. McGuire, 
of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America, reports the formation of 
twelve new unions in Houston, Texas (Mill); 
Hiteman, Ia.; Du Bois, Penna.; Makanda, II1.; 
New Baden, IIl.; Lorain, Ohio; Sullivan, Ind.; 
W. Newton, Mass.; Shenandoah, Penna.; Long 
Beach, Cal.; Mt. Carmel, Penna., and Niagara 
Falls, Ont. A summary of the general vote on 
the amendments from the Scranton convention 
shows that the resolutions providing for salaries 
for the general president and general treasurer 
were defeated, also the new duties for the latter 
officer. The creation of the new office of general 
treasurer was not sustained. The duties and 
powers of the general secretary as now pre- 
scribed in the constitution were indorsed by the 
general vote. Furthermore, the general head- 
quarters are to remain in Philadelphia and will 
not be removed to Indianapolis, Ind. 

Coopers.—General Secretary J. A. Cable, of the 
Coopers’ International Union, reports the for- 
mation of new unions at Geade Run, Penna.; 
Louisville, Ky., and South Omaha, Neb. Strikes 
for recognition of union have been in progress 


in Des Moines, Ia.; Buffalo, N. Y., and Lynch- 
burg, Va., for three months, four weeks and six 
weeks, respectively. A strike in Chicago, IIl., 
for recognition of union and.an increase of 
wages has been won after a four weeks’ out- 
stand. Aggregate number affected, 60 members. 
The experiment of putting a paid organizer in 
the field is proving to be a great success. He 
says: “I have seen our membership double it- 
self twice since I have held office, or within 
three years. The National Union of Brewery 
Workers’ endeavor to control the brewery 
coopers has a retarding effect on the work of 
organization. Non-union cooperage is used 
wherever the brewery coopers belong to the 
National Brewery Workers’ Union. Union- 
made cooperage is used wherever the Coopers’ 
International Union is in control.”’ 


Carriage Workers.—General Secretary Charles 
A. Baustian, of the Carriage and Wagon Work- 
ers’ International Union, reports the formation 
of four new unions in Los Angeles and San 
Francisco, Cal.; Colorado Springs, Colo., and 
Amsterdam, N. Y. A strike affecting 48 mem- 
bers to resist reduction has been settled favor- 
ably to the strikers in Cincinnati, O., after an 
outstand of five days. 


Boiler Makers.—General Secretary William J. 
Gilthorpe, of the Brotherhood of Boiler Makers 
and Iron Shipbuilders of America, reports a 
strike on the Erie Railroad at Susquehanna and 
Meadville, Pa., and Hornellsville, N. Y., against 
piecework and for an increase of wages, by 
which 80 members are affected. 

Machinists.—General Secretary George Pres- 
ton, of the International Association of Ma- 
chinists, reports the formation of five new 
unions in Chicago, Ill.; Washington, Ind.; Belle- 
ville, Ont.; Dansmuir, Cal., and Honolulu, H. 
I., with one union lapsed in Madison, Wis. 
Strikes for a shorter workday are in progress in 
New York City and Rochester, N. Y., and San 
Antonio and Yocum, Tex. The sum of $500 has 
been expended on account of ten deaths. 


Pattern Makers.—General Secretary J. N. Mce- 
Bride, of the Pattern Makers’ League of North 
America, reports that a strike of four members 
to prevent a reduction of wages is in progress 
in Denver, Colo. He also reports the expendi- 
ture of $224!0n account of 14 sick members. 


Coremakers.—General Secretary Michael F. 
Flaherty, of the Coremakers’ International Un- 
ion of America, reports the formation of new un- 
ions in San Francisco, Cal.; Louisville, Ky., and 
Cedar Dale, Ont. Two unions have lapsed in 
Oil City, Penna., and Yonkers, N. Y. Strikes 
for increased wages have been in progress since 
last April in Detroit, Mich.; Chicago Heights, 
Iil.; Springfield, O., and Newport News, Va. 
About 200 members are involved. 

Metal Mechanics.—General Secretary George 
B. Buchanan, of the International Association 
of Allied Metal Mechanics, report the formation 
of new unions in Elyria, O.; Springfield, Mass., 
and Indianapolis, Ind. A strike for the rein- 
statement of seven union men has been success- 
ful after an outstand of two weeks in Boston, 
Mass. 

Stove Mounters.—General Secretary H. P. 
Oberling, of the Stove Mounters and Steel 
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Range Workers’ International Union of North 
America, reports the formation of one new un- 
ion in Louisville, Ky. Strikes are in progress 
in Belleville and Quincy, Il].; Mansfield, O., and 
St. Louis, Mo., by which about 125 members 
are affected. At the two former places the 
strikers have secured work in other shops. The 
strike in St. Louis, entered into in sympathy 
with the metal polishers, is unauthorized by the 
stove mounters’ executive, as no official notice 
had been given. 

Wire Weavers.—General Secretary Fred. W. 
Ashworth, of the American Wire Weavers’ Pro- 
tective Association, reports that the union has 
had its new label registered in the several States 
and the manufacturers will commence using 
them this present month. A strike to enforce a 
proper ratioof apprentices, by which nine mem- 
bers are affected, has been pending for thirteen 
months in Appleton, Wis. He also reports an 
expenditure of $100 on account of the death of 
one member. 

Jewelers.—General Secretary Charles Herwig, 
of the International Jewelry Workers of Amer- 
ica, reports that there are good prospects of 
unions being formed in the immediate future in 
the cities of Boston, Mass., and Chicago, IIl. 
All possible assistance is earnestly asked to 
further the reorganization plan of Local Union 
No. 1 of New York City on February 14 at 69 
St. Marks Place, that city. 

Watch Case Engravers.—General Secretary 
William C. Haubold, of the Watch Case En- 
gravers’ International Association, reports: 
“The second annual convention of this union 
was called to order by President G. E. Nichol- 
son, at 10 A. M., January 3, in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
In addition to amending constitution and by- 
laws, the most important work done was in 
passing resolutions to use 50 per cent. of all 
moneys received during the coming year to 
push the boycott against the Keystone Co. and 
the T. Zurbrugg Co., as our fight had been in- 
dorsed at the Louisville convention of the 
American Federation of Lahor last December ; 
also to set aside funds to extend the recognition 
of, and the market demand for, our blue label, 
as it also had been officially recognized at the 
twentieth annual convention of the American 
Federation of Labor. During our convention 
we received a committee representing the other 
branches of the watch case industry, who came 
with a proposition that we join their associa- 
tion; but as the engravers had at one time been 
part of an assembly which was run on these 
lines, the life of which was of short duration, 
the delegates in convention assembled declared 
themselves to be unanimously opposed to enter- 
taining any such proposition, but to be strictly 
in favor of special and separate organization 
for each branch of trade. During the fifth day’s 
session I received and read a telegram, to the 
effect that the T. Zurbrugg, or ‘‘ Philadelphia 
Watch Case Co.,’? had bought a small factory 
located in Attleboro, Mass., at which place we 
had a small local numbering nine members, 
who were employed by the Bates & Bacon Co. 
This report proved to be true, but I am pleased 
to say our membership remains undiminished, 
for as soon as this non-union company bought 
out the small firm the nine union men went to 


work for other concerns, leaving the plant pur- 
chased without engravers.”’ 

Plate Printers.—General Secretary, T. L. Ma- 
hon, of the National Steel and Copper Plate 
Printers, reports that 50 employes of the firms 
of E. A. Wright, Elliott & Huston, and Ashmead, 
all of Philadelphia, Penna., have been on strike 
for six weeks to gain an increase of scale. All 
the others have signed the increased scale. The 
men are firm and show no signs of weakening 
and are confident of winning in the end. 


Steam Engineers.—General Secretary R. A. 
McKee, of the International Union of Steam 
Engineers, reports the formation of three new 
unions located in Shamokin, Mt. Carmel and 
Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

Barbers.—General Secretary W. E. Klapetzky, 
of the Journeymen Barbers’ International Union 
of America, reports that toward the close of 
December last an American Federation of Labor 
organizer advised a newly organized barbers 
union that in order to make the union more 
powerful that it might admit employers to mem- 
bership therein. Now, such action is in direct 
opposition to the laws of the general union of 
barbers, which expressly excludes employers 
from membership. While the national union 
can easily get rid of such persons as soon as it 
is found out that they are employers, yet such 
action leaves a certain bitterness against our 
organization which does us no good and might 
be avoided by proper care. Organizers should 
make note of this. 


Hotel Employes.—General Secretary Jere L. 
Sullivan, of the Hotel and Restaurant Employes’ 
National Alliance and Bartenders’ International 
League, reports the organization of eight new 
unions as follows: Harrisburg, Penna., by 
Thomas Flynn; Lincoln, Ill., by Pat Hardin; 
Rome, N. Y., by Joseph R. Michaels; Findlay, 
Ohio, by F. M. Treese and J. E. Michnewitsch ; 
Astoria, Ore., by William Althouse; Chicago, 
Ill., by Thomas I. Kidd; Batavia, N. Y., by David 
Stocker and William Gettinger; Ithaca, N. Y., 
by G. H. Dobbertherine, and Youngstown, Ohio, 
(reorganized) by C. A. Collins. Two unions, 
located in Bradford, Ont., and Covington, Ky., 
have lapsed. An aggregate increase of 345 
members during the previous month is re- 
ported. A strike of 35 members to resist reduc- 
tion of wages and Chinese domination is in 
progress in Galveston, Tex. He says: ‘‘We 
issue a warning against unprincipled persons 
soliciting advertising for an alleged hand-book 
of this union. The only publication we issue 
is the Mixer and Server, published monthly at 
Cincinnati, Ohio. We want unions in the West 
and North. Can you help us?” 


Stage Employes.—General Secretary Lee M. 
Hart, of the National Alliance of Theat- 
rical Stage Employes of the United States 
and Canada, reports the formation of 
new unions in Easton, Penna.; Elizabeth 
and Plainfield, N. J., and Tacoma, Wash. 
Strikes, for recognition of union and wage 
scale, by which 340 members are affected, have 
been in progress in Boston, Mass., and Denver, 
Col., for four years, and in Detroit, Mich., and 
Binghamton, N. Y., fortwo years. A strike of 
eighteen months’ duration has just been won in 
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Scranton, Penna. The union has never been on 
so firm a basis as at present ; nearly every man is 
working and earning from 25 per cent. to 50 per 
cent. more than last year. Not one union has 
ever lapsed, and all of them at present are in 
good standing. 

Musicians.—General Secretary Owen Miller, 
of the American Federation of Musicians, re- 

orts the formation of new unions in Bay City, 

ich., and Jacksonville, Ill. Applications for 
charters for new unions in Jermyn and Carbon- 
dale, Penna., Glens Falls and North Tonawanda, 
N. Y.; O’Fallon and Streator, Ill., are pending. 
An effort is being made to amalgamate all the 
musicians of Greater New York under the ban- 
ner of the Federation. 


DISTRICT NO. I.—EASTERN. 
CONNECTICUT. 
Norwich.—Organizer W. H. Eagles reports the 
formation of a federal labor union at Palmer- 
ston, a place half way between Norwich and 
New London, and expects to organize another 
federal labor union at Baltic, five miles north 
of Taftville. 
Thompsonville.—Organizer Frank J. Mars re- 
orts the formation of unions of machinists and 
artenders, with more to come. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


Holyoke.—Organizer T. J. O’Connor reports 
that the Street Railwaymen’s Union, recently 
organized in that city, is in a prosperous con- 
dition and the opposition forces have become 
silent. Upon the instigation of the baker bosses 
the local health board has issued an order, 

rohibiting the placing of the bakers’ union 
abel upon bread. No opportunity was given 
to the men of saying a word upon the matter, 
and the union has filed a protest accordingly. 
Among the building trades the conditions are 
better than ever before, and all of them are in 
hopes of gaining an 8 hour day. A union of 
boilermakers is in process of formation. 


Lowell.—Organizer Dennis Healy reports that 
the labor movement in Lowell during the past 
year has gained considerably. There were 
eleven or twelve labor unions formed within 
the last twelve months; some of these unions 
were in existence before, but were dormant. 
In the central body now there are representa- 
tives from forty anions. The local barbers 
have come together lately and are making good 
headway. The machinists seem to be getting 
along all right. There are three small shoe 
shops here, but the operatives are hard to get 
together. The cotton industry predominates 
in Lowell, but with the exception of the mule 
spinners, all the other branches of that industry 
lack organization. 


DISTRICT NO. II.—MIDDLE. 


General Organizers, THOS. FLYNN, JOHN A. FLETT, M. D. 
FLAHERTY and SAMUEL DE NEDREY. 


DELAWARE. 
Wilmington.—Organizer R. S. Monck reports 
that organized labor of that city intends to pre- 
sent bills to the legislature calling for an 8 hour 
work-day on all public work; the pyeereemens 
of a factory inspector; limiting chil 


labor, and 


regulating workhouse labor to prevent it com- 
ing into competition with free labor. 


NEW YORK. 


Binghamton.—Organizer Thomas Sweeney re- 
ports the formation ofa union of boilermakers by 
Organizer F.E. Kennedy at Susquehanna, Penna. 
The printers of Binghamton have gained an in- 
crease of $3 per week, and the painters will de- 
mand the same thing this spring. 

Hornellsville.—Organizer Henry Lindrigan re- 
ports that since September 21, 15 local unions 
have been formed and are now represented in 
the trades and labor council of that city together 
with unions of railroad trainmen, locomotive 
firemen, boilermakers, and cigarmakers organ- 
ized previous to that date. The oldest union on 
the roster is that of the locomotive engineers, 
organized in 1864; the second oldest is the cigar- 
makers, formed in 1880, followed by the locomo- 
tive firemen in 1883, railroad trainmen in 1886, 
boilermakers in 1894, and the retail clerks and 
machinists in 1899. The unions organized dur- 
ing the year 1900 were those of the blacksmiths, 
silk glovemakers, carpenters, barbers, plumbers, 
textile workers, hotel employes, painters, brew- 
ers, butchers, printers, federal labor union and 
ladies’ federal labor union. The trades and 
labor council was formed March 1, 1900. One 
strike has occurred since the beginning of 1899 
—that of 152 machinists against the Erie Rail- 
road Company for the reinstatement of one of 
their number discharged without just cause. 
The strike lasted two days, and resulted in a 
victory for the union. On May 10 last the 
Steuben Silk Co. locked out 21 of their em- 
ployes for refusing to sign an agreement not 
to belong to any labor union; seven of these 
have deserted but the remainder are still bravely 
fighting for their liberties. The following 
named unions have secured better conditions: 
cigarmakers, agreement by dealers to handle 


only union-made goods; retail clerks, to close 
stores at 6 o’clock five nights in the week ; bar- 
bers, close at 8 o’clock ; giovemukers, abolished 
charge for power to run machines; plumbers, 


9-hour day with 10 hours’ wages; brewers, 
unionized brewery, and gained 9-hour day with 
increase of $3 to $4 per week ; and the butchers 
have secured the Sunday closing of meat 
markets. 

Ithaca.—Organizer C. H. Dobbertherine re- 
por's having organized a union of bartenders 
as No. 145 of the League, and that he will have 
another union in that city next month. He 
states that the course of five lectures delivered 
by President Gompers before the Department 
of Economics of the Cornell University and his 
public meeting in Library Hall, Ithaca, have 
produced a very favorable impression. 

Kingston.—-Organizer James Jarman reports: 
“T wound up the century by organizing a 
plumbers’ union. This, together with the for- 
mation of the retail clerks and the painters 
and decorators’ unions, is in my opinion a 
very fair year’s work in this place.” 

New York City.—Secretary George H. Warner 
reports that the Actors’ National Protective 
Union, No. 1, of New York City, affiliated to 
the American Federation of Labor, respectfally 
requests the affiliated organizations of the 
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American Federation of Labor to recognize 
the actors’ union card, and also patronize the 
actors’ union whenever entertainments, carni- 
vals, fairs, festivals, etc., are desired. 

Organizer Herman Robinson reports: A new 
local of barbers has been chartered by the Jour- 
neymen Barbers’ International Union ; received 
charter No. 251. I may say that I have been 
successful in inducing the Independent Copper- 
smiths of New York to affiliate with the Inter- 
national Metal Workers, after two visits to 
their meetings and they are now known as 
Coppersmiths’ Union No. 10 of the International 
Metal Workers. Since receiving their charter 
they have been making splendid progress and 
enrolling new members every meeting. The 
Iron Chippers’ Union of Brooklyn, N. Y., are 
making an effort to unionize more shops. The 
boat builders of the port of New York and vicin- 
ity have been installed with charter No. 8808, 
with a good membership. The terra cotta pres- 
sers and finishers of Tottenville, N. J., held a 
special meeting on January 17, at Perth Amboy, 
and enrolled a large number of new members. 
Have attended a meeting of the steamship 
stewards and cooks, that are being organized 
and will become a branch of the International 
Seamen’s Union. Also visited Pittsburg, Penna., 
Baltimore and Philadelphia in the interest of 
the Retail Clerks and United Garment Work- 
ers. The International Jewelry Workers are 
about to issue their new charters on which will 
be found the picture of Benvenuto Cellini, the 
celebrated goldsmith of the sixteenth century. 
The Shirt, Waist and Laundry Workers’ Inter- 
national Union are about to adopt a trade label, 
and are already considering several applications 
for the label frem large manufacturers. The 
Central Federated Union of New York is voting 
on the proposition of affiliating with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. There are still a num- 
ber of new unions of different trades in the 
course of formation. 

Olean.—Organizer R. E. Miller reports: “*We 
are having a fight with Dold & Co., butchers 
and packers, of Buffalo, N. Y. That firm is 
about to start,markets in Olean to force their 
meat upon the people here; but the unions 
have kept that company’s goods out of this 
city thus far, and will continue to do so. I 
think we will win, for we are determined to 
keep the fight going until Dold & Co. are tired.” 


Rochester.—Organizer W. Cooley reports that 
the printing pressmen of that city have gained 
an increase of $1 per week after a strike of two 
days’ duration. The bakers have been locked 
out of Anthony’s bakery for demanding pay- 
ment for overtime worked. They are working 
hard to bring the firm to terms, and have 
already succeeded in depriving it of about one- 
half of its trade. 

ONTARIO. 

Hamilton.—Organizer John A. Flett reports 
having held a meeting of leather workers on 
horse goods while in Hamilton, to organize if 
possible. Addressed open meeting of shoe 
workers in Toronto, with General President 
Tobin, who was successful in unionizing the 
J. D. King factory of that city, they signing an 
agreement to use the label or stamp. This firm 


has for a number of years opposed the union, 
and is the second or third concern to adopt the 
label in Canada, which is an evidence of the 
poe demand for label goods. I assisted 

rother Stevenson, of Toronto, in organizing 
a printers’ union in Belleville, and was also suc- 
cessful in forming a lodge of machinists there be- 
fore leaving, and held a meeting of sheet-metal 
workers as well. At Brockville I organized a 
journeymen tailors’ union, with eighteen char- 
ter members ; at same time a firm of merchant 
tailors signed bill of prices, agreeing to use 
label. When first I visited this place there was 
but one local union. Now a central body with 
six locals attached isin good shape. We have 
organized a union of carpenters at Niagara 
Falls. This is the first on the Canadian side of 
the river, and I feel confident that move will 
follow. It iseven encouraging toget a foothold 
in that locality, if nothing else. Have also 
formed a sheet metal workers’ union in the city 
of Belleville, as well as a large trade union of 
tanners and curriers in St. Hyacinthe, Que., 
beside aiding the several locals in Montreal and 
vicinity ; holding public meetings ; doing special 
work for some of our affiliated international 
unions, and pushing the labels in places that 
have long remained dormant. It is reasonable 
to look forward to the Provingg of Quebec 
being one of the best allies under the banner of 
the American Federation of Labor, but as the 
language spoken is French they are placed at a 
disadvantage in all not being able to read our 
literature printed in English. I feel very much 
encouraged with the success we are making, 
when the difficulty of a dual language is taken 
into account, as this has been the despair of 
many an organizer in entering the Province of 
Quebec for the first time. Iam indebted to 
Brother Warren, a fluent speaker in French, for 
many courtesies extended and for his untiring 
zeal in the work of organization. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Bradford.—Organizer M. C. Howe reports 
a a union of lehr tenders and 
shove boys and a union of milk-wagon drivers, 
affiiliating the latter to the Team Drivers’ Inter- 
national Union. He has organized 12 unions in 
that city during the past year. The building 
trades of Bradford have all been organized 
—s that period, and all of them have suc- 
ceeded in gaining a 9-hour workday without 
any reduction in wages. The carpenters and 
bricklayers have, moreover, secured an advance 
of from 10 per cent. to 20 per cent. in wages. 

Danville.—Organizer E. T. Cole reports that 
the textile workers of that city, organized less 
than one year ago, have succeeded in gaining 
a 10-hour day with twelve hours’ wages. The 
mill in that city has been running 17 years, and 
has always had a 12-hour workday. 


Kane.—Organizer Robert Pack reported hav- 
ing organized two unions of snappers, one on 
January 12 at Smethport and the other on Jan- 
uary 19 at Mt. Jewett. The factory managers 
have recognized No. 8813 of Smethport as a 
union, declaring that it is better for them to 
deal with the snappers as a body than individu- 
ally. It is the desire of snappers employed in 
all window-glass factories to have a national 
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union, believing that that is the only means by 
which their condition can be bettered. 

McSh stown.—Organizer J. R. Kuhn re- 
orts the formation of a union of waiters and 
artenders in that city and a union of tailors at 
Hanover for the latter place and McSherrys- 
town. 

Oil City.—Organizer J. J. Welsh reports hav- 
ing organized a union of retail clerks in Frank- 
lin, also that he has succeeded in inducing a 
conglomerate body of workers who were doing 
business under a county charter to join their 
respective national unions. Hestates that two 
meetings have been held for the purpose of 
forming a central labor union which will even- 
tuate in a short time, but a difficulty is encoun- 
tered from the attitude of the soft stone cutters, 
bricklayers, and masons not affiliated to the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Reading.—Organizer Jacob C. Taylor reports 
that the strike of the 200 or more motormen 
and conductors and other hands employed on 
the various street car lines in that city, has 
been entirely successful. On January 5 a 
notice was posted at the company’s car barns 
granting the petition of the men for an increase 
in wages. Those in the service for less than 
one year were to receive 13 cents an hour, and 
those in cogtinuous service for more than a 
year and less than five were to receive 14 cents 
per hour. Those in continuous service for over 
five years were to be paid 15 cents an hour. 
This schedule showed an increase of nearly 15} 
percent. At the same time, however, the com- 
pany began discharging many of its oldest 
motormen and conductors, half a dozen of 
whom were officers of the newly-organized 
union. After a vain attempt on the part 
of the men’s committee to obtain recognition 
it was decided to strike at noon on January 8, 
which they accordingly did. ’Bus lines were 
immediately organized on the main lines of 
travel, while many citizens displayed badges 
bearing the legend ‘‘We Walk.” The company 
made strenuous efforts to obtain men in Phila- 
delphia to break the strike, but these efforts 
were rendered fruitless by the vigilance of the 
union pickets. At length the company, awed 
by the unity of popular sentiment, consented to 
arbitrate. Thereupon two representatives of 
the company met with two representatives of 
the union. These four speedily agreed upon 
A. H. Leader, the mayor of the city, as the fifth 
arbitrator. The arbitrators soon got to work 
and formulated the following terms of settle- 
ment: 1. The reinstatement of all discharged 
employes since January 1 to their former 
places. 2. That the following wages shall be 
paid, namely, 163 cents an hour, beginning 
January 16,1901. 3. Nine hours to constitute 
a day’swork. 4. One week early and one week 
late shifts. 5. Whenever a dispute arises be- 
tween employer and employes which can not 
be satisfactorily adjusted it shall be referred to 
a board of pot Msg to consist of two repre- 


sentatives of the United Traction Company and 
two representatives to be appointed by the mem- 
bers of the Reading Division, No. 175, A. A. of 
S. R. E., said representatives not to be employed 
or interested in any other street railway com- 
pany, the four so appointed to select a fifth, 


whose decision shall be final. 6. In the event 
that any of the officers of the company find it 
necessary to discharge any employe, said em- 
ploye shall quit the services of the company at 
once, pending adjustment. 7. This shall be in 
force one year from ratification. These terms 
being ratified by both sides to the dispute, the 
men returned to work early in the morning of 
January 12, the strike having lasted three days, 
14 hours and 25 minutes. 

Reynoldsville.—Organizer George Harris re- 
ports the formation of unions of barbers, brew- 
ery workers and street railway employes during 
month of December. The barbers resolved to 
close on Sunday and also reduced the hours 
during the week. All shops close at 8 P. M. 
The brewery workers reduced hours from two 
to six per day and increased wages 35 per cent. 
The street car men have gained an advance of 
15 cents per day and pay for all overtime. 
During the past month unions of the teamsters 
of Mahoney City and Ashland, also the retail 
clerks of a City and Shenandoah, have 
been organized. Early closing has been estab- 
lished in both towns, for which the clerks feel 
very grateful. 

Washington.—Organizer J. J. Realty reports 
having organized the hod carriers of that city 
on December 27 with 27 charter members. The 
brewery workers of Zelt Brothers have formed 
a union and the firm has signed a contract 
which entitles it to the use of the union label. 
The only other brewery in the city has refused 
to sign the contract and is feeling the effects of 
the discrimination made against its products 
very much. 

Wilkesbarre.—Organizer Peter H. Kehoe, re- 
ports that unions of powder makers, soap 
makers and iron molders’ helpers have been 
formed and affiliated directly to the American 
Federation of Labor; also that unions of coal 
hoisting engineers, street railway employes, 
steam engineers, barbers, silk weavers, lace 
finishers and boilermakers have been formed 
and attached to their respective national unions. 
The organization of several others is under 
consideration. The street railroad employes 
have increased their wages from 14} to 18} cents 
per hour and have decreased by three hours 
the length of their workday. 

Organizer Charles J. Thain reports that a 
union of broad silk weavers has been organized 
in South Wilkesbarre and already has over 
200 members and is taking in all branches of 
that craft viz., loomfixers, weavers, winders, 
warpers, etc. Under the lace menders’ charter 
over 200 men, boys and girls, employed in the 
two lace mills of that city, have been organized. 
A union of boilermakers has been organized 
with 46 charter members, also two unions of 
miners with about 400 members. The strike at 
the Wyoming Valley Lace Mill has been set- 
tled, the lace workers gaining everything they 
asked for. A strike at the Kingston Coal Co’s 
mines, on account of a bribe-taking boss insist- 
ing on overtopping of cars, has been satisfac- 
torily settled by arbitration; the boss was 
found guilty and ordered removed from his 
position. The street car men have obtained a 
9-hour day at $1.65 per day ; this is a great vic- 
tory, which gives employment to 44 additional 
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men and an advance of 3} cents per hour. The 
boycott against the New York Sun is being 
pushed. 

York.—Organizer G. W. Test reports having 
formed a union of tobacco workers and that he 
is now engaged in getting the plasterers 
together. 


DISTRICT NO. IIIl.—SOUTHERN. 
General Organizers, W. H. WINN, W. B. KISSINGER and 
Cc. P. DAVIS. 

ALABAMA. 

Birmingham.—Organizer J. H. Leath reports 
that the strike of job printers inaugurated 
seven weeks ago is still on; the men are all 
standing firm, and everything seems favorable 
to their success. He states that he is engaged 
in working up interest in the child labor bill. 

Mobile.—Organizer T. B. Foster reports that 
abillis about to be introduced into the State 
legislature making it a misdemeanor, punish- 
able with a fine of not less than $20 for the first 
offense and by fine and imprisonment with 
hard labor in the county jail for the second 
offense, for any society supported by dues and 
assessments to agree to pay any sick, accident, 
or death benefit to its members, unless such 
society shall have previously testified under 
oath to the State auditor of good solvent assets 
of the value of $5,000, readily convertible into 
money ; to be kept in the State as security. 


FLORIDA. 


Jacksonville.—Organizer W. L. Gerardeau re- 
ports that the Walsh & Blank planing mills, of 
that city, which had been in bad standing, due 
to its refusal to grant a 9-hour workday to its 
employes, has been forced to make an assign- 
ment. 

GEORGIA. : 

Augusta.—Organizer Andrew Mulcay reports 
that during December month the textile unions 
of that city held their second anniversary with 
very full attendance and great enthusiasm, The 
child labor bill, though defeated in Georgia, will 
come up with great force in the South Carolina 
legislature, and its progress will be watched with 
much interest by workers of the former State. 
Outside of the mills, work is very slow and a 
number of workmen are idle; but the promise 
for spring trade is good, and the working people 
are in excellent spirits. 

KENTUCKY. 

Central City.x—Organizer W. B. Kissinger re- 
ports that organized labor is making itself felt 
in Hopkins County, a place that has for the past 
ten years furnished scabs to break every strike 
in Indiana, Illinois and other fields wherever 
coal miners were battling for unionism; but 
after seven weeks’ hard work 1,400 of the 2,100 
miners working in that county have been 
organized. 

Louisville.—Organizer James McGill reports 
a strike of 1,700 unorganized workers employed 
in the Continental Tobacco Company’s factory 
in that city. A few hours before the strike the 
demands of the employes were sent in a note 
to the management by a boy, but the managers 
paid no attention to it, saying there was no 
name signed to it. The demands were an in- 


crease of wages from $2 to $2.25 for stripping 
100 pounds of tobacco leaf; the abolition of the 
docking system by which employes often lost 
an entire day’s wages; one hour for lunch with 
the privilege of going out into the fresh air. 
The 200 women also objected to the forewomen 
being discharged and men being placed over 
them. The next morning an open-air meeting 
was held near the factory at which men, women 
and children began to assemble as early as 6.30 
o’clock. They presented a truly pitiful scene. 
Wearing thin calico dresses, with threadbare 
shawls around their shoulders, they stood 
around in groups, shivering in the biting cold. 
The men and boys built bonfires, but it was not 
until 10 o’clock that anybody could be found to 
advise the strikers. Soon after the hour named 
General President Henry Fisher, of the Inter- 
national Tobacco Workers’ Union, mounted a 
barrel and addressed the crowd. He pleaded 
with those present to join the union, as that was 
the only means of securing recognition of their 
demands then and in the future. A hall was 
secured and at a meeting held subsequently, 
attended by every striking employe, white and 
black, officers were elected and committees ap- 
pointed. Mrs. Sallie Carmody, forewoman, 
advised the employes, once oe 0d the colored 
people, to stick together, as the managers would 
like to get rid of the colored strippers by put- 
ting white girl strippers in their places; the 
managers believing they could do anything 
they liked with young white women. It was 
then proposed that those of the white workers 
who desired to go into the union, should join 
number 16 and the colored people number 14, 
of the International Tobacco Workers’ Union, 
which was unanimously agreed to. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 

High Point.—Organizer ©. P. Davis reports 
having organized a union of textile workers at 
Charlotte on January 11 which will doubtless 
prove to be a very strong body. There are 
good prospects for the establishment of a State 
federation in North Carolina. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Charleston.—Organizer Jackson Walker re- 
ports that the municipality has adopted a 9-hour 
workday for its employes. The contractors 
have signed the union scale of wages based on 
a 9-hour workday, and agree to employ none 
but union men. 

Organizer J. C. Clark reports: I am working 
at present in Summerville, at the Pine Forest 
Inn, a winter tesort, and am using my spare 
time in propagating unionism. The prospects 
are bright in South Carolina, and it is only a 
question of time when the whole State will be 
organized on a trade union basis. 


DISTRICT NO. IV.—CENTRAL. 
General Organizer, EMMA LANPHERE, 
ILLINOIS. 

Alton.—Organizer Joseph Giles reports hav- 
ing organized a union of stationary firemen, 
and having thoroughly unionized the new shoe ~ 
factory, obtaining the stamp for them, by 
securing their signature to the contract, whic 
they have made for five years. He has also 
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organized a mixed union of boot and shoe 
workers, which promises to become an import- 
ant factor of unionism in Alton. 


Danville.—Organizer Thomas K. Heath re- 
— that a strong appeal has been made to 

ave all unions in that city fally represented 
by delegates in the Trade and Labor Council ; 
that all unions should comply with the resolu- 
tion passed by the American Federation of 
Labor Convention requiring them to become 
members of and maintain the central councils, 


East St. Louis.—Organizer A. H. Curtis re- 
ports having organized a union of bakers with 
a substantial membership. The strike of the 
120 carpenters on Armour Packing Co’s re- 
frigerator, to enforce union scale and trade 
rules, has been entirely successful. The union 
gained every point it contended for, after a 
two weeks’ fight. It is said that this is the 
first time Armour & Co. has been compelled to 
recognize organized labor, and the East St. Louis 
union is very proud of its victory. The iron 
molders’ helpers employed at the Shickle, Harris 
& Howard foundry, who struck against a reduc- 
tion of working force, returned to work on the 
company’s terms, after being out nearly three 
weeks. 

Edwardsville.—Organizer Wm. Turton reports 
having organized a union of marble workers at 
Le Clair, and expects to form a union of team- 
sters and a federal labor union at Granite City. 
Every trade is practically organized in Edwards- 
ville and all have been benefited. 

Lincoln.—Organizer Patrick Hardin reports 
the formation of unions of painters and bar- 
tenders in that city during the past month. 

Moline.—Organizer Louis Jahns reports the 
formation of a union of sharemen employed at 
the plow works of that city. The retail clerks 
employed in clothing stores have succeeded 
without striking in enforcing Sunday closing. 
The measure was hotly contested by the pro- 
prietors, but the clerks had public sentiment on 
their side and therefore won out. 

Kewanee.—Organizer George Beckler reports 
the formation of a union of stationary firemen, 
making twenty-two unions in all in that city to 
date. 

INDIANA. 

Kokomo.—Organizer C. Stewart reports that 
the trade council succeeded in forming unions 
of barbers and retail clerks during December 
and a union of bakers during the past month. 
Applications for charters for the carpenters 
and painters have been forwarded to their 
respective headquarters. The laborers’ union 
think that the prospect is favorable to obtain 
an increase to 22} cents per hour. 

Petersburg.—Organizer C.S. Chambers reports 
that the town council has instituted an 8 hour 
workday for employes and raised wages from 
$1 to $1.25 per day. Some trouble was had on 
account of the council working non-union men, 
but none but union men will be employed here- 
after. All papers are friendly to labor and 
employ union men. 


OHIO. 


Akron.—Organizer John A. Wintrode reports 
that the strike in the Buckeye Works, inaugu- 


rated nine weeks ago by members of the federal 
labor union, has been settled; the majority of 
the men returning to work with a slight in- 
crease, though the settlement is not satisfactory 
to all of those directly interested. The Press 
Assistants’ Union, having nearly 100 members, 
has gained a 10 per cent. increase of wages, and 
the bakers are now organized, with prospects 
favorable for a large union. The plasterers 
have been reorganized and a union of wood. 
workers has been perfected. 
Findlay.—Organizer Frank M. Treese reports 
the formation of a union of snappers, one of bar- 
bers, with 40 members, and one of bartenders, 
with 32 members. The Republican is compelled 
to hunt for patronage, as the following will 
show. Yesterday an agent called on a promi- 
nent labor leader on the East side, soliciting 
four months subscription to the Morning Re- 
publican, for which by paying four months’ 
subscription they would present you with a 
copy of an unabridged dictionary. The union 
man looked it over and saw it was the product 
of the George M. Hill Co., of Chicago, Ill.,a 
non-union concern. He told the agent he 
could not help him out, as it was an unfair 
a and proceeded to show him the 
atest copy of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST to 
prove his assertions. The agent said that was 
the first time anything like that had been 
sprung on him. The union man suggested to 
the agent that he would probably have better 
success among non-union people. 
Loraine.—Organizer John Shirck reports there 
is little if any change in the molders’ strike at 
the Loraine Foundry Company’s shop. The 
company has succeeded in getting a number of 
scabs and has been compelled to board them. 
Failing in their efforts to induce any hotel or 
boarding house to accommodate them, the com- 
pany gave the molders who accepted employ- 
ment and cast their lot with them so mucha 
day, and if they stay six months they will geta 
membership card entitling them to go anywhere 
that the manufacturing association have con- 
trol of factories and get work; or, in other 
words they will get a membership card recom- 
mending them as thorough scabs and traitors to 
organized labor. Yet organized labor is — 
growing here, as during the past two years 
have seen the bricklayers, the painters and 
paper hangers, the building laborers and the 
fishermen organize. The carpenters organized 
on December 28 with some forty odd members. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
Parkersburg.—Organizer D. H. Hoffman re- 
orts that labor conditions are slowly improv- 
ng owing to the growing spirit of organization. 
The difficulty with the News has been settled in 
a thoroughly satisfactory manner, agreements 
having been signed in duplicate and put into 
effect. It has not been possible to do anything 
with the woodworkers thus far as they have 
very little manhood left and fear to take any 
action objectionable to the employers; the 
plumbers, however, show a better spirit and 
are seriously talking of organization. 
WISCONSIN. 


Madison.—Organizer George J. Gigler reports 
the formation of a union of electrical workers, 
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and that the prospects are good for the orga- 
nization of several other trades. 
Milwaukee.—Organizer Frank J. Weber re- 
orts: “A strike is on among the non-union 
woolen mill workers at Prairie du Chien, Wis., 
on account of a 12} per cent. reduction in 
wages. They struck to maintain their old 
wages. The employers have offered to arbi- 
trate on a 5 per cent. reduction, which was 
refused by the employes. The strike is still 
on. The legislature of Wisconsin convened on 
the second Wednesday in January, and the 
State Federation of Labor, in conjunction with 
the central bodies in the State, have decided to 
have a number of the existing laws amended 
and a number of new laws introduced. Whether 
organized labor will be as successful at this 
session of the legislature in regard to labor leg- 
islation as at the last one remains to be seen. 
One of the mistakes of organized labor in the 
past is that the various localities worked inde- 
pendently of each other in endeavoring to 
obtain labor legislation ; this has to a great ex- 
tent been overcome, and now a more united 
effort is being made to obtain just laws.” 


DISTRICT NO. V.—NORTHWESTERN. 
IOWA. 


Albia.— Organizer John C. Rees reports hav- 
ing organized a union of miners at Hilton and 
hopes to be able to report the formation of a 
teamsters’ union in Albia next month. Nearly 
everything in Monroe County is union at the 
present time. 

Centerville.—Organizer William Miller reports 
that five men in that city are handling the Key- 
stone and the T. Zurbrugg Company’s watch 
cases. He has visited each one of these men, 
asking them to write letters to those firms stat- 
ing that they would have to quit handling their 
goods unless they made a reconciliation with 
the Watch Case Engravers’ Union, and he has 
also asked them to send these letters open to 
Federal Labor Union, No. 7310, for inspection 
and to be forwarded by the union to the firms 
in question. He thinks that if letters were for- 
warded to the companies as mentioned from 
unions all over the country speedy results 
would ensue. 


Clinton.—Organizer Lew Drake reports that 
the barbers of that city have succeeded in clos- 
ing all shops at 7 o’clock every evening except 
Saturday and that the team drivers have se- 
cured an increase of wages. 

Oskaloosa.—Organizer William Johnson re- 
ports having organized unions of coal boisting 
engineers, team drivers, retail clerks and tool 
makers in the town of What Cheer. He has 
also organized a union of coal hoisting engineers 
at Des Moines which will probably become the 
strongest numerically of any of the unions of 
that craft yet formed in that State, and will in- 
clude in its membership the engineers at about 
2% mines. These engineers work from 60 to 84 
hours per week, for from 16 to 20 cents per 
hour—a state of affairs which it is believed can 
be remedied through organization. 


DISTRICT NO. VI.—_SOUTHWESTERN. 
TEXAS. 
Sherman.—Organizer John R. Southern re- 


ports that the tinners have succeeded in getting 
a 9-hour day without reduction of pay, and a 
federal labor union has been formed by men 
working at six different crafts. 


DISTRICT NO. VIII.—PACIFIC COAST. 
General Organizers, W. G. ARMSTRONG and J. D. PreERCE. 
CALIFORNIA, 


Los Angeles.—Organizer John ©. Ince reports: 
The following unions have been organized 
since November 1: Broommakers, carriage 
and wagon workers, painters and decorators, 
team drivers, garment workers, metal polish- 
ers, buffers, tile layers, wood workers, black- 
smiths’ helpers, and horse shoers. The tailors 
of this city have decided to be reinstated. The 
strike of the electrical workers, inaugurated 
October 3, has been settled by a compromise 
which gives the men one hour less per day and 
an increase of 25 cents per hour. The carpen- 
ters have secured an increase of 50 cents per 
day, making the wage $3 per day of eight 
hours; timeanda halfforovertime. Nostrike. 
The beer bottlers have asked for reduction of 
hours from 10 to 9 and increase of 10 per cent. 
The plasterers have won a great victory on city 
works. The tunnels under course of construc- 
tion in this city were being plastered by non- 
union men at $3 per day. Their work failed to 
meet the engineer’s demands; therefore, all 
non-union men were discharged and union men 
put to work at $4perday. I have never known 
in my experience, a time when the opportunity 
was so bright and encouraging as at present. 
The work of agitation is well under way in at 
least 20 different crafts in this city and I hope 
to send in a good report next month. At the 
suggestion of Brother Pierce I visited San 
Pedro, Terminal Island and Long Beach (sea- 
coast towns 20 miles from this city). I find that 
the conditions at San Pedro will in the near 
future, warrant the American Federation of 
Labor to grant permission to incur some ex- 
pense in organizing the lumber handlers, long- 
shoremen and others. At Terminal Island a 
carpenters’ union could easily be assured. Af- 
ter canvassing Long Beach thoroughly I found 
good, earnest and willing material to inaugu- 
rate a labor movement. I have rented a hall in 
that city and will hold a meeting the 28th inst. 
for the purpose of organizing the carpenters. 
Also feel confident of organizing a federal labor 
union. All the locals aforementioned in this 
report have affiliated with our central body. 
On January 1 the central body of Los Angeles 
County had a representation of 140 delegates 
and 140 alternate delegates representing 32 
locals in this district; an improvement of 62 
per cent. within the past four months.”’ 


COLUMBIA (BRITISH). 


Nanaimo.—Organizer W. Jones reports: “I 
have succeeded in forming a barbers’ union in 
this city. Every shop in the city is represented 
except one owned by Dan Daly. This man 
prefers to do otherwise. He kept his place open 
on Labor Day and in fact takes the opportunit 
of doing business when all others are closed. , 
I am also glad to report that I am about to or- 
ganize a union of shoe workers. In fact, the 
owners of the factory in this city have taken 
the initiative in this matter and are anxious to 
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have their men organized. No strikes of any 
description have taken place in my district. In 
response to the demand of the runners and 
drivers in the employ of the New Vancover 
Coal Company, the company has decided to 
give all men earning at present $2.50 per day, 
an increase of ten cents per day. The question 
of an increase for diggers and other employes 
is left over until next March when the com- 
pany’s contracts will have to be renewed. The 
Royal Commission appointed by the govern- 
ment of Canada has asked the Trades and Labor 
Councils for all information concerning the 
Chinese competition with white labor. The 
trades council in this city have selected a dele- 
gate to collect evidence on the side of the work- 
men and the city council has authorized the 
sanitary inspector to give his services to the 
delegate.” 

Victoria.—Organizer E. H. Twigg reports the 
formation of a union of bakers and its affiliation 
to the national union, also of a union of marine 
engineers with 30 members. 

WASHINGTON. 

Seattle —Organizer W. H. Middlton reports: 
‘Organized labor in Seattie and the Pacific 
Northwest is in good condition generally. 
There have been some difficulties, but generally 
of minor importance. Thecoal miners at Leary 
organized under charter of the Western Labor 
Union, went on strike and, on account of many 
members violating their obligations and return- 
ing to work, lost. The charter was re- 
turned, and those members who had been 
loyal to the union began to disperse 
in order to obtain work at other camps. To 
their surprise, however, and that of organized 
labor, Charles Eulitz, the organizer of the union 
under the charter of the Western Labor Union, 
came to camp with the superintendent of the 
coal company and organized the recreant mem- 
bers and the office help into the Western Labor 
Union, stating that Eulitz’s commission as 
organizer had been revoked for some months 
past, and disapproved of his actions in the 
whole matter. General Organizer W. G. Arm- 
strong went to Leary, but things were in such 
a chaotic condition that he could not accom- 
plish much. The bakers’ union of this city, 
which organized under the Western Labor 
Union, returned its charter, and I under- 
stand has made application for one from 
the national body. There are but three 
other unions in this city that affiliate 
with the Western Labor Union, and I antici- 
pate that they will break away and join the 
ranks of the American Federation of Labor. 
They are the upholsterers’ and furniture 
workers’, icemen’s and laundry workers’ 
unions. Iam paying attention to the Seattle 
unions genera IY. and Brother Armstrong is 
devoting his efforts to outside points. me 
and patience will eventually win the Pacific 
Northwest to the American Federation of Labor 
in its entirety. 


Green Glass Bottle Gatherers’ Union 7170 will 
pay $5 for the organization of any local union of 
that trade. Address Box 491, Streator, IIl. 

PETER EDGINGTON, Secy. 


Report of the General (British) Federation 
of Trade Unions. 


The period ending the close of the last and 
beginning of the present century is of special 
interest to trade unionists, inasmuch as it 
marks the close of fifty years of national and 
amalgamated trade unionism. In and around 
the year 1851 the advocates of the wider policy, 
which had for its object the uniting of all 
workers in each trade, nationally, were estab- 
lishing the earliest of those organizations, which 
have done so much to insure the protection of 
the interests of workmen; and it is a singular 
coincidence that it has takea as nearas possible 
fifty years to develop the necessity fora stil] 
further extension of that policy whereby it is 
hoped, not only to unite the workers in each 
trade in one organization, but that these 
national organizations themselves will be 
brought into unity by federation. 

It is difficult, making comparisons bet ween 
the position of trade unionism in 1851 and 
1901, but this much may be said, that there has 
been steady progress from local trade unionism 
to national trade unionism; this tendency is 
proceeding, if not as quickly as we could wish, 
at least as satisfactorily. The Board of Trade Re- 
port on Trade Unions for 1899 shows: ‘* That at 
the beginning of 1899 there were, so far as is 
known to the department, 1,310 trade unions, 
with an aggregate membership of 1,649,231. 
During the year 30 new unions were formed, of 
which the membership was 7,867. In 30 cases 
unions ceased to exist, the membership of 
which at the end of the previous year had been 
5,345. The number of unions, but not the total 
membership, was also affected by the amal 
mation of 18 sectional or local societies. The 
total number of unions at the end of 1899 was 
1,292, of which the membership was 1,802,518. 
There was, therefore, a slight falling off in the 
number of unions, but an increase in the mem- 
bership of 153,287.” 

This tendency to decrease the number of 
unions and increase the number of trade union- 
ists is all in the right direction, and we are 
pleased to record that the Federation shows 4 
similar tendency, the Associated Shipwrights 
and the National Society of Drillers and Hole- 
cutters having joined forces during the past 
quarter. 

We trust this example will be followed, or at 
least an understanding and working agreement 
arrived at between those unions which come 
into close touch with each other. The necessity 
for some such understanding has been brought 
home to us in several disputes which have been 
dealt with. It can not be toostrongly emphasized 
that the time to enter into arrangements with 
kindred societies as to the action of their mem- 
bers, is not after a dispute has been entered 
upon, but prior to action being taken. It seems 
to a a some members that in the 
event of their being in dispute, the members of 
kindred organizations, affiliated to the General 
Federation of Trade Unions, working with the 
same employer, are under obligation to throw 
in their lot with those in dispute, when called 
called upon by those originally implicated. 


The Management Committee, while trusting 
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that all members will render every assistance to 
their fellow federationists when required, be- 
lieve that best results will follow where ar- 
rangements have been made prior to stoppages 
taking place, and gladly offer their services, if 
such can be of assistance in bringing the kin- 
dred unions into closer touch. 

Communications have been received from one 
or two societies, supported by one of the Dis- 
trict Committees, requesting the Management 
Committee to consider as to how societies could 
best assist each other in the work of organiza- 
tion. This, the Management Committe under- 
stand to mean, that in shops and factories where 
members of different organizations affiliated to 
the General Federation of Trade Unions are 
working, there might be united action towards 
organizing the shop. The idea is an excellent 
one, but its success depends entirely upon the 
members working in the separate shops, assisted 
by the Federation District Committees. The 
work would have to be voluntary, and any at- 
tempt to rush matters is to be deprecated. If 
there was a general spirit of fraternity amongst 
federationists of whatever trade, good would be 
certain to result; this, with closer relationship 
between the Executive Committees of the 
various organizations, would do a great deal 
towards better organizations. The District 
Committee can, however, discuss the matter 
and forward any suggestions they may wish to 
make. 

One or two of the District Committees have 
sent communications as to future meetings of 
these bodies. It may be pointed out that they 
are at liberty to hold meetings whenever they 
have business to transact. 

Trade unions generally are at the present 
time preparing their annual reports. The 
financial year of the General Federation of 
Trade Unions does not, however, close until 
June 30. This was occasioned first because 
July 1 was the date of formation, and also be- 
cause June 30 falls immediately before the 
annual meeting ; we have, therefore, only the 
past quarter’s work to place before you. 

The past quarter shows a continuance of the 
steady increase in membership, due pay 
to the affiliation of the ‘*Midland Counties 
Trades Federation”; the inclusion of this 
organization is the more pleasing, seeing that 
they have had some thirteen years’ experience 
of federation. They have been admitted into 
the General Federation of Trade Unions as one 
organization, but, as a matter of fact, they are 
composed of a number of organizations, situated 
peacpalty in the Midlands. Their work dur- 

g the thirteen years of their existence has been 
eminently successful, special attention having 
been given to organization of ‘‘Conciliaton 
Boards,” with the result that disputes have 
been reduced toa minimum. Their joining the 
General Federation of Trade Unions is a proof 
of their faith in the further extension of the 
principle of federation, and we trust that it will 
prove beneficial to both organizations. The 

recent number of societies in the General 
ederation of Trade Unions is 64, and the 
aggregate membership stands at 386,575. 

Our finances for the quarter show a gratify- 

ing upward tendency; commencing the three 


months with a balance of $140,757.50, we close 
with $174,793.50, an increase for the quarter of 
$34,036. While the increase in our finances 
is gratifying, it must not be assumed that we 
are saving too rapidly, there being no guarantee 
that even a much larger sum than we have in 
hand may not be required atany moment. The 
disputes which have been dealt with by the 
Management Committee during the quarter 
have been, for the most part, confined to a few 
men; the total amount expended on benefit 
being $3,715. Even this sum may be con- 
siderably reduced if full advantage is taken 
of the Federation, and it might here be said 
that, differing altogether from the criticism 
of one or two papers as to cost of management 
of trade unions, we are desirous of confining 
our expenditure entirely to management, be- 
lieving that it would be better for all if there 
was a little more negotiating and less striking. 

Fortunately disputes affecting a large num- 
ber of members have been avoided, or at least 
settled without a prolonged struggle; the 
largest being that which commenced on the last 
day of the year at Buxton Quarries, in which 
something like 800 members of the Gasworkers 
and General Laborers’ Union were affected, 
besides some 400 non-unionists; the dispute 
was one that could not possibly be avoided, the 
terms under which the men were employed, as 
would be ascertained from the minutes, being 
such as no trade unionists could agree to; 
fortunately, from information received just 
before going to press we learn that the dispute 
is settled, so that we may take it those 400 non- 
unionists will recognize the necessity of at once 
joining the union which has obtained the im- 
proved conditions. 

Nothing further need be said upon this matter 
than to congratulate the society, and particu- 
larly the local officials, upon the result. 

We trust that the coming year will show a 
continuance of good trade and freedom from 
disastrous strikes. The latter can be obtained if 
the employers show a willingness to discuss any 
difficulties which may arise between them and 
their employes in a fair and conciliatory spirit. 

Isaac MITCHELL, 
General Secretary. 





Woodworker’s Label. 


Not many years since a proposition to use a 
label for woodwork would have met with de- 





rision and contempt. Over ten years ago the 
International Furniture Workers’ Union, which 
is now a part of the Amalgamated Woodwork- 
ers’ International Union, adopted a label for . 
woodwork, but everyone was imestic as to 
its utility and many thought it a serious mistake 
and likely to prove of little benefit to those en- 
gaged in the woodworking industry. Hence the 
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label was originally introduced in a half-hearted 
way, with grave doubts as to its efficacy. Little 
energy was put forth to test its real virtues, and 
as a consequence it died the death that was pre- 
dicted for it. For several years little thought 
was entertained as to the feasibility of again 
trying to use the label on woodwork, until the 
old Machine Wordworkers’ International Union 
was approached by a certain furniture manufac- 
turing firm in the city of Chicago, which ex- 
pressed a willingness to have its men organized 
and a desire to use upon its products a label that 
would show that they were made by union 
labor. As a consequence a label was adopted 
and given to this concern to use. Wesoon dis- 
covered, however, that the head of the firm was 
a candidate for a political office and desired to 

arade the fact that he was a union employer 
or the sake of securing prestige among the 
workingmen during the election. After the 
election was over he discontinued using the 
label and discontinued operating a union factory. 

In 1895 at a conference held in the city of St. 
Louis between the representatives of the Interna- 
tional Furniture Workers’ Union and the Machine 
Wood Workers’ International Union of America, 
for the purpose of amalgamating the two or- 
ganizations, the question of a label to be issued 
by the consolidated organization was favorably 
considered and the secretary of the Amalga- 
mated Union instructed to provide such a label. 
No labels were put into use, however, until over 
a year later, when an agreement was entered 
into with an important association of Chicago 
manufacturers of sash, doors and building ma- 
terial. Shortly after another agreement was 
made by a large manufacturer of office, store 
and bank fixtures in Chicago. Thus the label 
of the Amalgamated Union was first used simul- 
taneously by about forty firms. 

In the early part of 1897 the workers of Chi- 
cago were employed ten hours per day, for a 
minimum wage of $1.25. In some instances the 
wages were even less. The first store and office 
fixture firm to recognize the union conceded to 
us a minimum wage of $2 per day for nine 
hours and granting the local business agent the 
right of access to the factory at any reasonable 
time. Anapprenticeship system was alsoagreed 
upon and only union men were to be employed. 
The firm in question justly insisted that no 
competitor in its line of business should be 
granted the use of the union label unless upon 
terms similar to those which it had agreed to. 
This proposition was of course promptly ac- 
quiesced in by the union. We advertised this 
company as a strictly union one, and. entitled 
to use the label of the organization. The result 
was unusually gratifying, not only to our mem- 
bers, but to the firm itself, as it was forced inside 
of six months to almost double the number of 
its employes and erect a much larger factory 
than the one occupied when the agreement was 
first signed. 

Indeed, the label became such a potent factor 
that other firms were compelled to make similar 
agreements with us for its use. One firm in 
particular that had to sign the woodworkers’ 
agreement was compelled to expend $20,000 
annually in iner wages alone, besides re- 
ducing the working hours from ten to nine to 


comply with our terms. This firm has repeat- 
edly admitted that it was the best investment it 
ever made and since using the label has in- 
creased its working force from about three 
hundred to over one thousand men. 

The favorable changes achieved through the 
use of the label were greater and better in the 
planing mills and sash and door factories than 
in the store and office fixturesshops. With the 
assistance of friendly contractors and architects 
and building trades’ men, we succeeded in 
gradually increasing the minimum wage to $2 
per day. Then we secured a 9-hour day without 
any reduction in the minimum day’s wage, and 
thenan 8-hour day with thesame minimum wage. 

This article has so far dealt particularly with 
Chicago, but what is true of Chicago is likewise 
true of a number of other cities. In Galveston, 
Tex., and in Colorado Springs, Colo., we have 
succeeded in establishing an 8-hour day, while 
we have nearly thirty cities where the 9 hour 
day obtains. The reduction in the woodwork- 
ers’ hours and the steady increase in their wages 
“a _— question largely attributable to our 
abel. 

The label is used in the form of a stamp on 
common work, such as building material, boxes, 
ete. On fine fixtures and first class furniture 
and other work it is affixed by the decalcomania 
process. The general design of the label is 
always the same. 

TuHos. I. Kipp, General Secretary. 


Resolutions of Law Department. 

At a recent meeting of the class of 1901 of 
the Law Department, Georgetown University, 
D. C., the following resolutions were adopted 
unanimously: 

Whereas it has come to the knowledge of the 
class of 1901 of the Law Department of the 
Georgetown University that certain firms en- 
gaged in plate printing in the city of Phila- 

elphia, viz., E. A. Wright, Charles H. Elliott 
and Husten, Ashmead & Co., have refused to rec- 
ognize the just demands of organized labor ; and 

Whereas the class of 1901 has at all times been 
the friend and earnest supporter of organized 
labor, therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the class 
of 1901, extend our sympathy to the plate 
printers of the city of Philadelphia in their 
struggle for their rights, and believing in the 
justice of their cause, we pledge ourselves to 
use our best efforts with the faculty of George 
town University to have them induce those 
firms to accede to the reasonable demands of 
their workmen; or in the event of their declin- 
ing to accede, the Sepes. of the University 
should be given only tosuch firms as are willing 
to ameliorate the condition of American work- 
ingmen ; 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be 
sent to the dissenting firms and to the president 
of the National Plate Printers’ Union, and that 
a committee call upon the dean of the faculty 
to carry out the purpose of these resolutions. 

J. VINCENT COUGHLIN, 
JAMES L. McDoNouGH, 
HARRY A. HERGERTY, 
JOSEPH E. LOUGHRAN, 
JOHN J. BROSNAN, Committee. 
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Attention ! 


There are thousands of shirt, waist and laun- 
dry workers throughout the country who could 
be induced to join our ranks if organized labor 
would make an effort in that direction during 
the next three months. In every city, town 
and hamlet you can find in shirt factories and 
laundries from 20 to 200 or more persons work- 
ing at the laundry trade who, if well organized 
and instructed, would be a powerful aid to or- 
ganized labor in the hour of need. 

It is a duty that each member of organized 
labor owes to himself and family to see that 
this and other trades are well organized in his 
own locality, and we appeal to you to help us 
in this direction. 

Let each central body set its organizer to 
work on our trade; or, where no central body 
exists, the local unions could make an effort by 
having an active committee appointed, with 
full power. 

Don’t table this appeal, but help us now, and 
oblige the Shirt, Waist and Laundry Workers’ 
International Union. 

Secretaries read this at your meetings. Labor 
papers please copy. 

Cuas. E. NoORDECK, Secretary, 

Lock Box 10, Station 1. Troy, N. Y. 














Special Notice. 
HEADQUARTERS 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF Lanox,} 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 23, 1901. 

To All Affiliated Unions : 

At the request of the unions interested, and after due 
investigation and attempt at settlement, the following 
concerns have been declared UNFAIR: 


JACOB DOLD PACKING Co., of Buffalo, N. Y. 
KERBS, WERTHEIM & SCHIFFER, Cigars, of New 
York City. 
LITCHFIELD BRICK Co., of Litchfield, Il. 
MARSHALL & BALL, Clothing, of Newark, N. J. 
THE LEE BROOM AND DUSTER Co.,of Davenport, Ia. 
KAHN STOVE WorKS, of Hamilton, Ohio, 
OLIVER Bros., Brass Bedsteads, of Lockport, N.Y, 
PETER McCourt THEATRICAL CIRCUIT, of Denver 
COLO. , 
Secretaries are requested to read this notice at union 
meetings, and labor and reform press please copy. 
Fraternally yours. SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, A. F. of L. 





Charters Issued in December. 


Apart from the charters issued by our affiliated Na- 
tional Unions the American Federation of Labor office 
issued charters during the month of December, 1900, as 
follows : 

State Branches, 2; Central Bodies, 6; Local Unions, 5l, 


State of Employment in 
DE . 

The general state of employment during December 
continued moderately good. 

In the 708 unions making returns, with an aggregate 
membership of 48,289, two thousand five hundred and 
fifty-two (53 per cent.) were reported as unemployed at 
the end of December, compared with 2°6 per cent. in the 
694 unions, with a membership of 54,168 from which 
returns were received for November, 1900. 
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Chart showing the percentage of unemployed mem- 
bers of the trade unions making returns at the close 
of each completed month, commencing January, 1900. 


We Don’t Patronize. 

Union workingmen and workingwomen and sympa- 
thizers with labor have refused to purchase articles pro- 
duced by the following firms—Labor papers please copy : 

FooD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS, 

Cigars.—Car| Upman, of New York City. 

Flour and Meal.—American Cereal Company, of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; Cameron Mill and Elevator Com- 
pany, of Fort Worth, Tex.; Jacob Beck & Sons, of 
Detroit, Mich. 

Meats.—Cudahy Packing Company, of Cudahy, Wis.; 
Kingan Packing Company, of Indianapolis, Ind. ; 
Swift Packing Company, of Chicago, Ill.; Kansas 
City, Kans.; East St. Louis, Ill.; St. Joseph and 
Summersville, Mo.; South Omaha, Neb., and St. 
Paul, Minn.; David Stoot and R, Henkel, of Detroit, 
Mich.; Van Camp Packing Co., of Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Tobacco. — American 
panies. 





and Continental tobacco com- 
CLOTHING. 
Shoes.—Hamilton-Brown Shoe Co., of St. Louis, Mo.; 
Rice & Hutchins, of Marlboro, Mass. 
Woolens.—Knoxville Woolen Mills, of Knoxville, Tenn. 


PRINTING AND PUBLICATIONS. 
Bookbinders.—Geo. M. Hill Co., of Chicago, Il. 
Newspapers. — Chicago Freie Presse, of Chicago, I1.; 

Providence Telegram, of Providence, R,. I.; The 
Sun, of New York City; Hudson, Kimberly & Co., 
printers, of Kansas City, Mo.; Feister Printing Co., 
of Philadelphia, Pa.; Donahue & Henneberry, Pub- 
lishers, Chicago, Ill.; The Daheim, German news- 
paper, of Chicago, Ill.; W. B. Conkey Co.,Publishers,, 
Hammond, Ind. 

POTTERY, GLASS AND STONE. 

Pottery and Brick.—J. B. Owens Pottery Co., of Zanes- 
ville, Ohio; Northwestern Terra Cotta Co., of 
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Chicago, Ill.; Terre Haute Brick and Pipe Co., of 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
HARDWARE AND MACHINERY. 

Bicycles.—Pope Manufacturing Company, of Hartford, 
Conn. 

Tron and Steel.—Ilinois Iron and Bolt Company, of Car- 
pentersville, Ill.; The Burden Iron Co., of Troy; 
N. Y.; American Radiator Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., 
Detroit Screw Co., of Detroit, Mich. 

Machinery.—L. & P. Holmes Machinery Company, of Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; Chambers Bros.’ Company, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., paper-folding machines; Rock Island 
Plow Works, of Rock Island, Il. 

Stoves.— Belleville Stove Works, of Belleville, Ill; 
Schneider-Trencamp Co., oil, gas and gasoline 
stoves, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Woop AND FURNITURE. 

Bent Wood.—Andrew Kimble Bent Wood Works, of 
Zanesville, Ohio, 

Cars.—Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Co., of Mt. Vernon, III. 

Cooperage.—St. Louis Cooperage Co., of St. Louis, Mo.; 
Hauser, Brenner and Fath Cooperage Co., of St. 
Louis, Mo.; Cincinnati Cooperage Co., of Cincin- 
nati, O. 

Furniture.—Vose & Son, of Boston, Mass.; 
Manutfactiring Co., of Two Rivers, Wis. 

Lumber.—Trinity Lumber Co., of Leonidas, Texas. 

Staves.—J.V. Blow & Co., of Central City, Ky. 

LEATHER AND RUBBER. 

Leather.—Southern Saddlery Co., of Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Morley Bros, Saddlery Co., of Chicago, Ill. 

Rubber.—Dickerson Hard Rubber Co., of Springfield, 
Mass. 

Tanners.—Laub & Son, of Buffalo, N. Y.; Schoelkpoh & 
Co., of Buffalo, N. Y. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Watches.—Keystone Watchcase Company, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; T. Zurbrugg Watchcase Company, of 
Riverside, N. J. 


Hamilton 





Financial Statement. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., January 1, 1901. 


Following is a statement of the receipts and expenses 
for the month of December, 1900. (The months are ab- 
breviated thus: j, f, m, a, m, etc.) 
























RECEIPTS. 

December 

Be PN OUD OIE. nn nisesssecessecerorsecssosnoszonseseoncss $12,991 40 
Cap makers 8582, Gup................0scecescrseerseseseseees 30 00 
Federal labor S708, GUpp.............cccsccosesceeseccsoees 10 00 
Sugar workers 8764, SuP................ccecceseeeseeseeees 10 00 
United furnace workers 8765, sup.................. 10 00 
Waist factory employes 8766, sup.................... 10 00 
Flour millers and laborers 8263, tax, o, n, d, 

ee eae 4 05 
=e trades coune il, Granite City, Il am, 

250 
Federal labor 8388, tax, oct........... ns 80 
Federal labor 8329; tax, nov, $5.65; sup, $2.75.. 8 40 
Federal labor 8330, tax, nov, $4.35; sup, $2. "25... 6 60 
Federal labor 8496, tax, I swacscsanbensienis 1 80 
Oilers prot 8075, tax, iene 2 60 
Amal wood workers. intl, tax,s, o 95 00 
Amal assn of iron and steel workers, assess 160 00 
Amal sheet metal workers intl assn, tax, j, 

IO Usha ahansiacencnenscaabiehigheseeataeherapeeese bee 50 65 
Amal society of engineers, tax, oct............... 6 00 

8. United garment workers of A, tax, bal nov, 

$6.67; assess, $160................. 166 67 
Team drivers intl, tax, 0,1 45 67 
Intl printing pressmen and assistants t nion, 

Tl oteninneisnnebiabilisnechibeycecciminnneniaianieiinetase 64 97 
Intl seamens union of A, tax, 0, n, @........... 68 09 
Ill ae ered labor, tax, 2. ‘s 99; j, f, 

I Oi Ii RI snccccwenenahionsyceiouninvensesas 10 00 
Pt ben bend ¥ ,c phere labor union,tax,oct 1 00 
New Jersey state branch, tax, f, m, a, m, J, 

i Ms Ca iy IE tis: “UL. susnaninnsdcctncientntacnnessades 10 00 


3. 


a 


a 
— 


. Taylorville, ili? 


Intl union of textile workers, tax, n, d, '99; 
j,f,m,a,m, j, j,a, 8, 0, 00, $137.44; assess, $68.72 
Kentucky state federation of labor,tax,o,n,d 
Central trades and labor council, Rochester, 
N Y, tax, m,j,j, a, 8, 0, n, d, ’00; if, m,a,’01.. 
central ‘trades ‘and’ labor 
assembly, tax, ert) eee 
Marine firemen tinion 8063, tax, pt oc 
Federal labor 7233, tax, 8, O........0.0-sessecseeseseees 
United tradesand’ labor coune + Erie co,N Y, 
f, m, a, m, j,j, a, 8, o, n, d, "01 
Chainmakers nati union, U SB "A tax, s, 
Marine firemens union 8063, tax, bal oct , 550; 
II III ciavaiestin sibasendeniesscimmeeennneanionpnbeniceasoones 





Pp, 
. United bro of carpenters and joiners of A, 


tax, au 
United bro of carpenters and joiners of A, 
tax, se 
| a of carpenters and joiners of A, 


United = of carpenters and joiners of A, 

0 ALCL ELI LOD 
Central labor union, Raleigh, N C, tax,s,o,n 
Springfield, Ill, federation of labor, = a, 8, 

o, n, d, "99; j, t m, a, m, j, Jj, a, 8, 0, ” 
Intl assn allied ‘metal mechanies as — 
Federal] labor 8533, OCt, t@X.............:..sccseeeesseees 


. Flint glass workers, tax, d, ’99; j, f, m, a, m, 


} j, a, 8, 0, n, ’00, $293.33; assess, $140............. 
F int glass ‘workers, SE 
United bro of leather workers, tax, nov........ 
American federation of musicians, tax, dec 
— festa Ind, central labor union, tax, 
Chicago, Ill, federation of labor, tax, d, 
, f, m, a, m, j,j, a, 8, 0, n, 00 
osaic workers R145, ¢ assess 
Augusta, Ga, federation of trades. 
RT ELL 
FP umbers, gas fitters, steam fitters, tax, o,n,d 
Federal labor 8680, sup 
Federal labor 8702, sup.. 
Gas workers 7493, tax, nov 
Pavers and rammers 7182, 
assess, 30c 
Galveston, Texas, labor comns il, 
99; j, f, m, a,m,j, j,a,8 . 
Masons and’ builders haborers 7448, tax, nov 
Leather workers 8655, tax, MOV.............c00c0es00 
Federal labor 8442, tax, 7 
Stovemounters intl of N A, tax, o, n.. 
Laborers prot 8654, tax, dec, $5. 25; sup, 5e 
Order of railway c jerks of A, tax, nov. 
Glass packers 8247, tax, 8, 0, n.. ; 
Quincy, Ill, trades and labor as: 
a, m, j,j, a, 
Cement burners 8767, sup.. 
Sweet, Orr & Co, FED.............. 
Amal assn of st railway employ 
Federal labor 8686, sup 
Federal labor 8716, sup 
Federal labor 87: 32) 
Frank L Rist, C ine innati, Ohio, sup. 
Glove workers i eee 
Federal labor 8091, assess........... 
Snappers prot 8674, tax, nov, $1.30; su ye 
Cloak makers 8478, ‘tax, nov, $2.5 55; sup, - 
Powder workers 7521, tax, n, d, ’00; j, t "Oi, 
BE SIE chen nkitne ciisdoneninchsaniensnieiinetinventonucsinens 
Federal | labor 8243, tax, oct we 
Federal labor 8257, tax, nov.... 
Central labor union, Auburn, 
Si AIEL  neniisiinsinnsiieniiclasieaibadgnishigutesieancsidbapiignivente<enete 
Laundry workers 8713, tax, nov.............. 
Reed and rattan workers 8695, tax, no 
United hatters of N A, tax, dec 
Alpena, Mich, trades council, tax, a, m, j, j, 
a, 8, 0, n, d, ’00 
Egg inspectors 8705, tax, nov.. 
Federal labor 8183, tax, aug 
Nashville, Tenn, trades and labor council, 
tax, n, d,’ . Re Ee Bayes See 
Federal labor } 8730, tax, Bika tiaatted Hee 
Federal labor 7475, tax, ee oe 
Hospital attendants 8097, tax, nov.. 
Furriers prot 7116, tax, 0, n........ 
Soapmakers 8768, sup... 
Federal labor 8769, sup. 
Federal labor 8770, sup .... 
Laborers prot 8771, sup. ‘ 
Milk dealers 8772, sup..............c00-0ssese0 
Velvet and plush weavers 8775, sup... 
Hodcarriers 8776, su 
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Tanners and curriers 8777, sup..... woos 
Laundry workers 8778, SUP............css:ceseeeeseees 
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18. Hodcarriers 8770, Gupp ..............cccecerserseccssceseceses $10 00 = 18. Federal labor 8088, tax, MOV..............cccccceceeeeee $2 50 
106 16 Federal labor 8780, sup. iene 10 00 Street and building laborers 7405, tax, n, d... 4580 
2 50 Federal labor 7174, | SEs 5 Federal labor 8328, tax, NOV.............:0:ssceceeeees 1 25 
Central labor union, ayre, Penna, sup........ 5 00 Tanners and curriers 8231, tax, nov. cons 200 
10 0 > 3 85 Siegel Cooper Co, adv, nov FED........ 20 84 
er makers 7073, tax, s, 0, n, $9.30; Capewell horsenail co, adv, nov FED sis 16 67 
5 00 i ITE istinceninidienincenciahiandatirietnmepavninentnnewcinnes 15 80 Insulators and asbestos workers 6918, sup.... 1 25 
150 gia ackers 8014, tax, a m, J, j, a, 8,0, n. 16 00 Laborers prot 8049, sup RETR Oat 200 
32 80 Postoflice clerks 8703, tax, lesa oatocel 2 60 Central labor union, Wilkes Barre,Penna,sup 110 
Federal labor 8339, tax, nov ............ wine 5 00 Federal labor 8073, tax, n, d, 90c; assess, 18c... 1 08 
10 00 Greenglass gatherers 8728, tax, dec 1 5O Fibre sanders 7296, tax, dec, $2.20; sup pe. 25. 445 
1 51 Annealers prot 8721, tax, nov ......... 11 Trades and labor council, Sault Ste Marie, 
Snappers prot 8745, sup ........... 1 00 Mich, tax, 0, n, d, ’00; j, f, m, O1............cceeeee 5 00 
8 06 Federal labor 8087, sup.... 60 Assorters and packers 8316, tax, nov.. : 9 55 
Powder workers 8742, sup . 2 00 Knife cutters 8199, tax, nov... 315 
66 66 Journeymen barbers intl u 1 25 Federal labor 8087, tax, nov... 2 40 
Team drivers int! union, sup 52 80 Federal labor 8337, assess....... 52 
66 66 Laundry Workers 5254, SUP...........se.ceceeeeee 5 00 Button makers 7181, tax, dec... 1 30 
Boilermakers and irom shipbuilders help- Central labor union, New Brighton, Penna, 
66 66 ers 8465, tax, nov, $2; sup, 35C..................000+ 2 35 Reel tee 5 00 
Federal labor 8731, tax nov, $1.25; sup, 1.60... 28 Federal labor Ee en 2 75 
00 00 Central labor union, Traverse City, Mich, Singer sewing machine co, adv, 0, n, FED... 25 00 
250 tax, m, a, m, j, j, a, 8, O, n, $7.50; sup, $2.50 10 00 Blacksmith helpers 8480, 8UP.............c0.0.ceeeeeee 5 00 
Life insurance workers 8488, tax, i, Jj, a, 8, 0, Federal labor 8526, sup............. pee 100 
12 50 Te IIIA, TTI asso. snas dicnianisicsnstnpiinnenpnnnioniionmnetean 6 40 Federal labor 8732, sup.. 5D 
60 00 Window glass cutters league of A, tax, o, n, d 85 Federal labor 8250, aE 3 50 
5 00 Federal labor 8081, tax, GeC.............:..:ceeceeeeeeee 110 Marble and tile setters 8204, sup... 96 
Plasterers prot 7335, tax, dec... eens 60 Composition roofers 8712, tax, > NS 55 
33 33 Federal labor 7513, tax, 8, 0, n ... 1l 50 Federal labor 8579, tax, dee, Be; sup, 40... 12 
60 00 Stone masons 7049, tax, 8s, 0, n, d.. 12 00 Federal labor 7146, tax, nov, 2 dO; sup , $5... 790 
8 67 Federal labor 8033, tax, nOvV .................. 1 40 Federal labor 8499, tax, nov, 1.80; rom 2g $2. 3. 12 05 
27 00 Pile drivers and dock builders 8270, tax,s,o,n 10 95 Snappers prot 8498,tax,nov, $6.75; ‘assess, $2. 70 9 45 
Granitoid and cement workers 8173, tax, nov 10 00 SBnappe;rs Prot GIG, GUP...........0cceceresessescoccsceseece 1 00 
250 Oswego Starch Co, adv, nov, FED............... 8 75 Blacksmiths helpers 7558, tax, o, n, d, $11.25; 
Canvassing amate 8725,  asnesnens sone 1 00 I nirsisscnnnduinetciitnestenenniinsnnnnaneernanine 12 25 
10 00 Clay workers 7401, Sup .............0.--.se0ssse08 pai 1 35 Central labor union, Clinton, Ind, tax, o,n,d 2580 
100 Central labor saieen srazil, Ind, sup... . 1 85 Federal labor 8152, tax, bal n, he Sadeoel 1 45 
og eT 1 00 Punch and shearmen $126, ee eee 610 
5 00 uarry workers 8370, tax, nov, $4.25; “or $2. 4 6 35 Masons and bricklayers hel pers 8737, tax,nov 75 
BO 00 Federal labor 7557, tax, a, s, 0, n, $14.10; Federal labor 8717, tax, MOV..........:.ccsecsseseeeeee 210 
90 rr ETL 15 48 Mineral mine workers 8588, tax, dec vie 5 45 
50 Denver, Colo, ay and labor assembly,tax, Hosiery workers 8071, tax, nov......... 4 00 
206 a, 8, 0, n, d, '09; j, f, m, a, m, Jj, j, a, 8, O...... 12 5 Horsenail makers 617 70, sup...... 5 00 
Tron chippers WN NE DE psecevccopsnacssceses ca 150 Federal labor, 8749, sup hie 1 35 
150 ag ¢- waee NY, central labor union, tay " Federal labor 6876, sup.. 2 25 
2 50 Laborers prot 8249) RE 35 
10 00 Pulp "workers 7499, tax, nov 1 20 Federal labor 7211, tax, dec, ; sup 7 70 
3 30 Intl typographical union, tax, nov... 116 90 Drillers and tappers 8774, I icccivers 10 00 
3 20 Jewelers prot 7558, tax, a) deieleniiaeatiacadbtealiiiainies 79 Public hall employes 8782, sup... 10 00 
5 B Astoria, Oreg, central la r council, tax, a, s, Hod carriers 8773, sup................ 10 00 
7 Ol SE Ss A ORR REA iie ci: 500 26. Oil workers 8781, ESTES 10 00 
5 30 Ann Arbor, ich, trades council, tax, a,m,j.. 2 50 Broad silk weavers 8783, sup. 10 00 
1 67 Ship carpenters and caulkers 7574, tax, o,n, d 17 50 Federal labor 8785, sup........... 10 00 
3 30 Ship caulkers 7562, tax, MOV.............ccccccccsseeee 3 40 Federal labor 8786, sup... 5 00 
Shovel makers 8739, sup iad 5 50 Federal labor 8787, | 10 00 
5 00 Federal labor S504, GUpp.............00000-0000s0-cesseeneee 200 Tobacco strippers 8788, sup. 10 00 
10 00 Canandaigua, NY, central labor union, sup.. 400 Button workers 8789, sup. eek 10 00 
[2 50 Federal labor 7352,” tax, dec, 55c; sup, 60c...... 115 rt te caulkers 8790, sup..... 10 00 
9 2 Brushmakers prot 7422, tax, n, d, $1.50; sup,$5 6 50 Milkmens prot 8791, sup... 10 00 
2 06 Federal labor 8180, tax,dec... itn cate 1 50 Ship caulkers 8792, sup... 10 00 
10 Federal labor 7387 tax, s, 0, n.. 45 00 Federal labor 8793, sup.. 10 00 
i] Federal labor7381, tax, Oo, N.. 10 5 Federal labor 8795, sup.. 10 00 
30 00 Tunnel miners 8295, tax, 0, n... die 2 50 Powder workers 8796, sup............ 10 00 
75 Federal labor 8448, tax, _ See ven 510 Ship carpenters and caulkers 87 " 10 00 
10 Marble workers 8458, tax, o, n, d. si 2 25 Powder workers 8798, SUDP..............sscseeeee _ 10 00 
1 80 Federal labor 8652, tax, nov 100 Federal labor 8310, tax, ec, $1.30; sup, 50c ... 1 80 
3 30 Federal labor 8649, tax, nov, $11.25; sup, $1.50 12 75 Bolt and nut makers 7375, tax, o, n, d, $15; 
Federal labor 8649, tO kdiniisnaesaebosnamiinoniiemniiieits 2 00 -s SID dnionensniaeonionbteeiendanumsmbepcoteecsomneinnnes 16 2% 
36 00 Federal labor 8525, tax, nov, 75c; sup, $2.45.. 8 20 Marble workers eee 2 60 
6 2% Soap workers 7442, sup ial 81 00 Federal labor 8715, tax, nov............ wens 1 9 
8 20 Horsenail makers 7] 4 30 Brewery laborers 8585, tax, 0, N, ..............00+ 6 00 
Cigar leaf stemmers 81: $7, CB, O0b...0.2-00- 25 Adv sign painters 82M, tax, 8, 0, n, d.. anes 8 00 
50 Kindling wood workers. 7100, tax, o, n, $2.20; Hod Carriers 8501, tax, NOV..........:ccccereereeeeeeeee 1 70 
1 8 IIIT sstiniarcalnsenishe onteisnunitiénlaiiaameesiniabateoiends 2 30 Federal labor 7204, tax, nov 5 60 
1 10 Cut nail makers 7029, tax, n,d, $3.10; sup, 50c 8 60 Car repairers and air’ brakemens 8433, tax, 
0 00 Federal labor 8321, tax, dec, $2.15; sup, 25c.. 2440 JOB...-ce.cosceeessesncvonersoseessoooncoscsesouenesenee 8 05 
Hod carriers and building laborers & 4, tax, Lumber handlers 8449, tax, nov.. 1 36 
75 nov, $2.10; sup, $10...... 12 10 Blacksmith helpers 631, tax, dec....... 7 
3 75 Federal labor 6620, sup . 5 00 — and structural iron workers 668 
95 Federal labor 8203, sup.. Se ei eecescismianitinntaaseannmaslaguntnismnianiinninn 15 00 
Oilers prot 8075. SUP........ a 1 25 Car Ter airers 8348, tax, 0, 9 20 
0 0 BUOROTRL BARDOT GOTR, BUD.........cccrereernsseccecsecensseoee 3 00 United watchcase jointers 8672, tax, n, d.. 8 40 
1 6 Ship carpenters and caulkers 6881, tax, dec, Hod carriers 7542, tax, de ........00..00000+ 8 65 
1 10 SI MN, I cicicsindtsninvadionsnnsonannupnerninasaneceqnesten 2 60 Molders helpers 8293, tax, dec 90 
7 40 Asphalt pavers 7506, tax, 8, 0, $7. —- assess, $2 9 50 Saw millmen 8377, tax, n, d.. 710 
1 8% Federal labor 7130, tax, 0, > $5; s 8 3. 8 00 Federal labor 8426, tax, nov.. 7 
000 wx straw and wool hat makers 7584, ‘tax, Coal handlers 7425, tax, 0, n.. 8 50 
Le RE RVR ae EES Bie 7 00 Harbor R R men 7566, tax, nov. 80 
00 New York and Brooklyn bridge employes Federal labor 8536, tax, n,'d a - 340 
0 00 prot association 8556, tax, MOV.............c.....0 6 40 Rockmens union 8728, SUP...-.+.+.ccccscscossesoreese 3 BF 
000 Federal labor 8181, tax, 0, 1, d...........00.000- 270 Machine printers and color mixers 7604, as- 
0 00 Intl wood carvers asso, i 649 GIT | sncenanspenconsaqncncenesnen-enctanemmensnamneneen 24 
0 00 Federal labor 7569, tax, a, 8, 0, N.. 10 00 Federal labor 8696, tax, nov, $5.10; sup, $3...... 8 10 
00 Milkmen prot 6874, tax, Jj, a, 8, 0.. " 2 00 1 wood workers 7100" tax, dec, $1.10; 
0 0 Insurance agents 8673, tax, __ am necane 45 iy i irtenccscsemrncrecevaniapentinniniehsoereniviananen 10 
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» Quarrymens prot 8756, tax, 
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renetey helpers and laborers 8136, tax, o, n, 
$2.25; sup, $1 
a be labor 8496, tax, dec. 
Federal labor 7550, tax, dec..................... 
Federal labor 4560, tax, 8, 0, m....... .... 
Marine firemen 8661, tax, MOV ....................... 
Life insurance solicitors 8741, tax, nov 
Federal labor 8365, tax, 0, n, d................ 
Federal labor 854, tax, nov 
Marine firemens prot 8000, tax, 8, O ............... 
Solar printers and ope rators 87 10, sven nov... 
Federal labor 7125, tax, oct...... . 
Horsenail makers R653, tax, o,r 
Federal labor 8443, tax, nov 
Federal labor 8519, tax, dec. 
Spring bed and mattress makers, $145, tax,dec 
Columbia Phonograph Co, ady "Ee . ; 
Federal labor 7087, sup .. , 

















dee, $1. up, 75¢ 
Radiator molders 8604,tax, ‘dec $2. 80; sup, $1.20 
Federal labor 8319, tax, d, ’00; Jj, 01, $3.40; as- 
sessment, (Be ..... patnones 
Horsenail makers ai70, tax, no 
Federal labor 8217, tax, dee......... 
First house mens 8695, tax, n, d. 
Freight handlers 7438, tax, "dec.. 
Laundry workers 8733, tax, nov. 
Federal labor 8400, tax, july .... 
Leather workers 7061, tax, nov 
Federal labor 7600, ta'x, Oo, n, d.. 
Federal labor 8539, tax, n, d ........ 
Iron workers 8007, 
Federal labor 8517, tax, nov. 
Federal labor 7479, tax, n, d 
Champaign, Ill, federation of labor, tax, a’ 
m j, j, a, 8, 0, nm, d, 
Central labor union, —— tte, Ind, sup.. 
Intl jewelry workers union, sup..................... 
Laborers prot 8654, sup.. 
Federal labor 6858, sup. 
Federal labor 6876, sup . 
Federal labor 8750, SUP «0.0000 
Asphalt pavers, 7506, sup seiihideaiaaaaictine 
Central labor union, St Joseph, Mo, s 
Federal labor 8422, tax, nov, $2; sup, 40¢ 
Stoneware potters 7117, tax, J, a, 8,  O% 
#4; sup, 70c..... fae 
Federal labor 7 112, 

















n, ‘d, 


Glees workers 8722, tax, nov, ! sup, 78e.. 
Bottling house e mployes 7430, tax, nov, #1. 10° 
sup, $ 
Shipwrights caulkers and. shipjoiners 8734, 
OBE, HOP .cccccvesess ‘ 
Federal labor 8508, tax, IE eccnsaces 
Iron workers helpers 8112, tax, 8, 0, n 
Kaolin workers 8483, tax, s, 0, n. . 
atch workers 6061, tax, nov. ....... - 
Bro of painters and "dee orators, tax, nh, oss 
Milkmens prot 7571, tax, nov niiants 
Laborers prot 8663, tax, nov 
Button makers 7546, tax, nov 
Livery stable employes 8707, tax, nov. 
Federal labor 8464, tax, 0, n : 
Federal labor 8141, tax, nov..... 
Federal labor 8297, tax, dec...... 
Lumber handlers’ 7501, tax, 
Wire workers 8195, tax, nov 
Federal labor 8326, tax, dec 
Federal labor 8366, tax, nov 
Federa labor 8487, tax, dec 
Federal labor 8162, tax, dec...... 
Federall labor 8656, tax, nov 
Federal labor 8564, tax. dec... 
Plate glass workers 84177, tax, j, i, a, 
Federated trades counce ad Santa ¢ lara Co, 
Cal, sup.. 
Federated trades counc ‘il, 
Cal, tax, Jj, f, m, a, m, J, 
Terra cotta pressers and anise rs 8754, ‘sup.. 
Lehr tenders and shove boys 874, su 
Trades and labor “wade I penne thes sup.. 
Federal labor 8799, sup... 
Railway yard mens 8800, ‘sup.. 
Federal labor 8801, sup.. 
Federal labor 8802, sup.. 
Hodearriers 8803, sup...... 
Federal labor 8702 sup.. 
Snappers prot 8730, sup. epramennpesnennenegeteonens 








Banta Clara Co, 











Federal! labor 8413, ‘tax, nov, $6.70; sup, 30¢ 
Federal labor 7389, tax, a, m,j,j,a,s 
Marble and slate workers 862 23, tax, nov. 
Freight handlers 7449, tax, 0, n........... 
Federal labor 8418, tax, nov.......... 
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27. Federal labor 8561, tax, nov....... 





Laundry workers 8713, tax, dec 
Federal labor 8426, tax, dec 
Brewery and ice plant laborers 
BERR RESET EEE a aero 
Rubber workers 8504, tax, ong ati chianichaniagrieb 
Federal labor 8448, tax, dec.. ‘ 
Federal labor 8469, tax, dec. 2 
apa at n, Great ‘South “4 8201, tax, nov.. 
ce pullers 8317, tax, d, ’00; j, f, m, 
Trades and labor assembly Utie a, N Ze wap 
Hospital attendants 8097, sup..........-..00000 
Intl union steam engineers, sup =< 
Laborers prot 8670, tax, oct, 75¢c; sup, $3.50..... 
Brushmakers p and b union 734, tax, s, 0.... 
Central war -secemabancnaste Brazil,Ind, 
tax, m,j, j,a 
Federal labor S01, tax, dec. 
Sailmakers prot $232, tax, dec 
Coal handlers 8718, tax, nov. ; ; 
Blacksmith helpers 8050, tax, | ER ccveasonancones 
Soil pipe and fitting molders 8650, tax, nov.. 
Plow fitters 7044, tax,#, O, M, Ci ............seeeeeee : 
Sewer and tunnel workers 7319, tax, nov...... 
Laundry workers 8682, tax, nov........ 
Ice deliverymen 832, tax, dec 
Federal labor 7241, tax, dec 
Federal labor 7151, tax, 0, n, d. 
Screw makers 6585, tax, o, n, d, $13.50 
Block cutters 8576, ‘tax, ’a, a, @, B..... 
Natl cotton mule spinners, tax, dec... 
Team drivers intl] union, sup 
Federal labor 8060, sup........... 
Federal labor 8276, sup.. 
Federal labor 7381, sup... haaireitiaia 
Federal labor 8608, tax, dee, $2. 
Tron molders helpe rs 8308, tax, nov 
Federal labor 6908, tax, dec. , 
Federal labor 8563, tax, n, d.. 
srewery porters and freight 
tax, nov 
Federal labor 7426, tax, j, j, a. 
Federal labor 7167 tax, nov.. 
Federal labor 7582, tax, 
Terra cotta pre 
dec 
Boot and shoe workers union, tax, nov....... 
Central labor union, Elkhart, Ind, iax, a4 oO 
Federal labor 8714, tax, dec.. 
Federal labor 8179, tax, nov.. 
Federal labor 8583, tax, NOV................ 
Cloakmuakers 8478, tax, dec, part jan. 
Journeymen tailors intl, I ccissavese 
Federal labor 8180, sup........... 
Glove workers 8380, sup... 
Postoftice clerks 8703, sup.. 
Federal labor 8424, SUP..........--..00::10+ ceeeeseeeeee 
Laborers prot 8678, tax, nov, 55c; sup, 45c..... 
Laborers prot 7359, tax, n, d, "92; sup, 25¢...... 
Lumber handlers 8449, tax, dee, mend ‘sup, 
25 








7431, tax, 




























; sup, $l 








































Sheetiron workers he ‘Ipers 8558, ‘tax, ‘n, 
Car repairers 81l4, PE BE icnncevesessevens 
Federal labor 8277, tax, j, j, a, 5, 0, n, d, $35; 
GOB, GB .. cccrccsncvescscnssvevevcecocesssscosceseoncccseceese 
Federal labor 8164, tax, nov Sean 
F Russell Jones, adv, FED... 
Federal labor 7010, tax, nov. 
Missouri state brane h, tax, f, m, a, m, vd, Jom 
“Eee | FS , eee 
Laborers prot 8538, tax, o, n, d.. 
Flour and feed workers 7088, tax, n, ¢ d. 
Federal labor 5424, sup......... ses 
Federal labor 8770, sup..........- 
Horsenail makers 6170, sup.. 
Powdermakers 8742, sup....... ; ae 
Atlantic & Pacific tea co, adv, se pt ‘FED....... 
Federal labor 8649, tax, dee, $12. 50; sup, $8.... 
Federal labor 8139, tax, dec, $8.50; sup, 50c.... 
— helpers 8738, tax, nov, 8c; sup, 














Foundry labore rs 8494, tax, n, d.. : 
Federal labor 8191, tax, MOV..............-.c0008 cee 
Brass bobbin workers 8628, CRE, WOV...c00s0000- 
Shipwrights prot 7006, tax, nov......... 
Federated trades aoe mbly, 1 Portland, “Oreg, 
tax, n, d, ’00; j, ’ 
Federal labor 82315 .o9 dec. 
Federal labor 8371, tax, dec... 










Car builders A tax, h, d, $7.20; sup, o- 
Blacksmith helpers $463, tax, ne 
Plasterers tenders 6001, Ps i, Bi Gorcecsicnccnnsones 
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28. Federal labor 8652, tax, dec............ i 


. Essex trades council, Newark, 
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Trades council, Green Bay, Wis, 


’ 

Ship carpenters and ca 
Federal labor 8657, sup.. 
Federal labor 8277, sup... 
Federal labor 8620, tax sup, é 
Soda and mineral water bottlers 8514, tax, n, 

ee CE capcisnceniewcicronsnccecessevcsneusncenenansee 
Cap makers 8582, tax, 
a and sanobiniehs helpers 8386, tax, 

Uae dinsaeaaariadiadtelacs dahsicaeatsamennaiennnnialiséenins 
Hay compressors 8636, tax, dec.............. 
Suspender workers 8618, tax, nov i 
Federal labor 8378, tax, Ge@C............ c..csssesseseeeee 
ee -vemenani instrument workers 8218,tax, 





Federal labor 6308, tax, 0, n.. 
Federal labor 8330, tax. SD pinneinanenenetoninnn 
NJ, sup 
2 wane council, Newark, N J, tax, j, f, 
Menta Rect ae neh alae eR a alie 
Trades council, Elwood city, Pa, sup 
Central trades council and labor council, 
Bs WM ccncncecencecsccnsnenesosteonsssnsnqnns 
Tube workers 8077, sup...... ie 
Milkmens prot 8687, sup... 
Federal labor 7231, sup .. 
Hod carriers 8776, sup..... nae 
Sugar workers 8764, SUP.............ccccssesseeeeeseeseees 
Federal labor 7146, ‘tax, dec, $4.30; sup, $2.25.. 
a A miners and laborers 8503, tax, 8, 0, $6; 









4. 
Federal labor 6878, tux, 0, n 
Laborers prot 8404, tax, dec.. 
Car repairers 8435, tax, MR caeris 
Federal labor 7051, tax, o, a = 
Flour loaders 8403; tax, 0. 
Federal | labor 7110, ta x, de! 
Snap rot 8730, 4 
Freight  hendhevs S214, tex, o, n 
Rubber workers tax, nov.. 
Federal labor 8399, tax, dec.. 
Cloak pressers 8213, tax, n, 
pw et / workers 8233, tax, 

ederal labor 8250, tax, n, 
Federal labor 6415, tax, oct. 
Bottlers union 8647, aes 
Federal labor 8690, sup......... 
Lumber workers 8611, sup...... 
Federal labor 7174, su 
—— trades and labor union, St Louis, 












Mo, sup 
Boilermakers and iron ship builders help- 
I te Bi, SINT ven conicssncssrecnvesecuicvvcseiatesconionse 
Riggers prot 8235, ta 
Streetand building laborers 7B, tax, dec..... 
Cigar factory tobacco strippers 8156, tax n,d, 
Central trades — labor council, Bridgeton, 
N J, tax, a, 8, 
Aluminum wookers 8261, tax, n, d........ 
Tanners and curriers 8018, tax, nov 
Federal labor 8398, tax, dec me 
Federal labor 6854, Oe ean 
Central labor union, Evansville, Ind, tax, a, 
Tye § TS en 
Central ‘labor, + Ind, tax, m,j, Jj, a, 8,0 
Aluminum workers 7454, tax, m,J,J, a,s. 0yn,d ‘d 
Federal labor 8225, tax, 8, 0, n, d 
Laborers prot 8294, tax, n, d,’00; j,’01.. 
Federal labor 7299, sup 
by! Gates, Hamilton Carhartt adv, o, n, d, 
ALLELES ATI A CRN 
Cleveland Whitehill adv, 0, n, d, FED......... 
W N Gates, Quaker Oats adv, 0, n, d, FED..... 
oer i packers 8238, ‘tax, nov, $1.80; 











shirt collar and waist cutters 8648; tax, dec, 
GBs WUP, GLAD... ...cccscceercccee cocrrverersererscssarceeoeees 
Hotel and restaurant employes intl alliance, 
tax, nov, $24.73; sup, 20 
Federal labor 8087, tax, nov, dec.. 
Federal labor 8203, tax, nov, dec.. 
Laborers prot 8641, tax, {oe 
Granite polishers, "8642, "tax, o, n 
Asphait workers 8106 ‘wax, ‘sept, oct 
Horsenail makers 7073, 8 
Intl union pnrarmdicen Tay 
118, su sis 
Newspaper carriers 8632, tax,n,d,$1.50; sup,50c 









norseshoers local 





oe miowRRtor 
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conc ot Oe — eh 


RASIH ORK Soe NIE SD & aoenr 
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. Federal labor 8606, tax, o, 
Tack makers 8557, tax, 4, ‘ts i, 
Laborers prot 7458, tax n, d cahene : 
Trades and labor count’ Fore, Tl 
Federal labor 8340, tax, dec 
Coal employes 7485, tax, n, d, 
Milkmens prot 8744, tax,d 
——= 6512, a, 8, 0, part n........... 
r carriers P and B5 83, tax, n, d.. 
Fe eral labor 8657, tax, dec Laesvriemetbsieeenen a 
Federal labor 8367, tax, 1, @..................cceeeeeeeee 
Ship and steamboat joiners 8186, tax, dec..... 
Industrial council, Pittsburg, Kans,tax,s,o,n 
Car builders 7547, tax, nov 
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Ship riggers prot 8161, tax, dec..... soipatinensnniiaintion 1 25 
Scale makers prot 7502, tax, SS 775 
Federal labor 5183, tax, sept neieneednnnpinanamneseneene 65 
Laborers prot 8724, tax, TEER EES 1 00 
OOO BOR EI, BUD. cece cececcesecsonsconsesseserenccoese 10 00 
Federal labor 8805, SUp...................ceccscseeeeeneeees 10 00 
—— labor union, Thompsonville, Conn, 

_aananigiectgnabmiaminnarienmedaupgnicinnn saheapheninneiinememene 10 00 
Sheet asphalt, tar, gravel and slate roofers 

isso elect etmaaoama shaialaminaiaciiandsinte 18 
Horsenail makers p and b 6170, =~. 5 00 
Ship carpenters , SUp... “ 1 25 
Otis elevator co, adv, sept Is stitacssnnenniocan 25 00 
Implement frame fitters 7466, tax, o, n, d, 

SIT IIIA TIT cscs ucaesuneireiieunsnnanbintemameeianiamion 12 05 
Stove trimmers 7361, tax, n, d, 00; j, 01, $5.25; 

| _—__EREERNERER aE eRy ect Ret eEStI NG 6 76 
Arch iron molders helpers 7413, tax, nov, 

I ni ie tense manainintednenntenié 5 00 
Drillers prot 7140, tax, n, d, $5; sup, 75c........... 5 75 
Federal labor 8804, i inenissiesousearenmeninescserene 10 70 
Intl union steam eng neers local 14, sup........ 2 25 
we re one Coed laborers 7448, tax, dec, 

Saiicianiibadiashbtiliclaahaniaasimieaeiimatnmal 5 25 
Slate ew tile roofers 8635, tax, 8, o, n, d, $2; 

IAT citi tehindtidnbiciiatieaniunmatiinnenanncinin 3 60 
Laborers prot 8654, tax, 60 
Stoneware potters 8302 

$10.80; sup, 50c........ 11 30 
Federal labor 8388, ta 65 
Subscriptions FEDERATIONIST ‘ 25 25 
ee Ne ichicetpninioniiancrnienanendasinncdvevcnnenanuninen 14 OL 

$18,917 77 
EXPENSES. 
Dec. 

1, One month’s rent i advance, W M Garrett $62 00 
pS | go 85 
Check book, G B Squires apieenennieen 2 00 
Express on trunks, D F Manning 150 
Rope and roping trunks, D F Meaning atone 100 
Excess baggage on trunks for convention, 

ji eRe 7 80 

8. Organizing expenses, Samuel Beattie........... 8 50 
Organizing expenses, G R Hench.................. 10 00 
Organizing expenses, E C ane. anes 10 00 

4, Organizing expenses, I M Ashby ..............06+ 14 00 
Handling baggage, A Thomas.....................+ 1 50 

5. Rent of two ty pe at Louisville con- 

vention, Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict . 700 
Sundries for Ay a convention, Maxwell 

_, ETS RR Ran Te 1 20 
Organizing expenses, J D Pierce..................+ 18 00 
Organizing expenses, W B Kissinger............ 80 00 
Bal of expenses as fraternal delegate to 

Sg 20 50 
Organizing expenses, L P go ceseutndemmmmners 6 48 
2 files, $1.20; 1 t aste, 25c; | bot paste, 35c; 

1 bx bands, 75c; files, 250; CT Deering..... 2 80 
Express, L P Wiley siiniabenainid 25 

10. Express, U 8 Ex — he Co. 85 
Express, U 8 Express Co 115 
Handling FEDERATIONIST, A F Thomas...... 75 
Postage on FEDERATIONIST, postoffice ........ 5 98 
Organizing expenses, Daniel Wallace. - 100 00 

ll, Ex ress D | ae 110 

12. 5 files, 50c; 1 eraser, 25c; ape 4 ins, 5c; ex- 

press ‘on trunk to ‘hall, Keiffer...... 1 05 
Organizing expenses, C has 4h Ninlensonsteiaemenee 770 

13. Organizing expenses, J D Pierce 18 00 
Organizing expenses, W B Kissinger............ 38 10 

Expenses attending Executive Council 

meeting, Chas O’Connell........ ....c.cc20eeeerers 30 00 
Expenses attending Exe 

meeting, Max Morris.. 30 00 
Expenses attending 

meeting, J B Lennon.. 30 00 
Expenses attending E 

meeting, JaS DUNCAN ............c-cccceeceeeeeeeerenens 30 00 
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. Express, 


. Re nt of poenemas, Wyckoff, 
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cxpenses attending Executive Council 
meeting, John Mitchell ...................ccc00ce000 
Expenses attending Executive Council 
Ss | 6 Tee 


Printing on Executive Council group, Max 
RR SSR e aR Nae RE cE 
Expenses on auditing committee, J S Henr. 
Expenses on auditing committee, P . 
ITIITII vascninaisdiatcsianshincimnipedeiiaidimataataiia atidmatennaatiseins 
Expenses auditing committee, T F Tracy.... 


. Handling furniture at convention, Guy W 


Smith 
— secretary (honorarium) J C Der- 
ne 
Rent of hall ry bare 6 to Dec 15 for con- 

vention, $112.50; hts during night ses- 
sions, $37.50; Boyd wit lson 
Expenses entertaining fraternal delegates 
J Weirand Pete Curran 
Printing 6 4-to-sheet show cards, $2; 3,000 no 
560 No 10 envelopes, $10; 3,000 gummed la- 
bels, $3.75; 3,000 no 560 No i 10 envelopes, $10; 
0 PE ea ae 
Acting as assistant secretary at convention, 
James McGill 
Services as stenographer at convention, M R 
RE RE RET ESTE ee ee 
—~ a Samuel Gompers, Willard 
ote 
Hotel bill, railroad fare (part of each) meals, 
etc, Frank Morrison 
Rent of room for auditing committee and 
headquarters, Willard Hotel. 
Express and postage stamps, WwW illard Hotel 
Incidentals, Willard Hote 
Services as sergeant at arms, Chas Peetz..... 











Services as messenger, LJ Keiffer................. 
Rent of tables for use of convention, John 
Oates ia ise Satceoniawanenin 


Organizing expenses, I M Ashby 
Express on trunks, S E Beach 
“The Penny Poets,” W T Stead.. 
E Gualweny 
atone on FEDERATIONIST, J M Cof- 






Seamans & 
STII osinhiviaiiddininnnsaneiinniahisinmantneneeiubitnerneertrernuen 
Organizing expenses, J D Pierce 
Organizing expenses, E H Theis.. 
Organizing expenses, KR E Spayd... pasiiieienin 
Organizing expenses, Martin Brown... 
Organizing expenses, W B Kissinger.... 
On account of bill rendered, Donaldson & 
Heisley 
Services as ste naguagner atecnvention, LR 
Warren 
Express, P El woc 
a mcs | expenses, JH Towcy 
Expenses a eng Mi ‘committee, 8 H Bell.. 
2,000 Le stamps, $20; 8,000 2c stamp, $160; 700 
de stamps, $21; 1,000" lc stamps, $10; 1,400 le 
envelopes, $15. 40: 2,000 2c no 13 envelopes, 
$42.80; 100 5e stamps, $5; 100 le ames rev, 
$1; 2,000 No 13 envelopes, $42.80; H C East- 
erday 










’ 










Organizing ex O’Sullive 
grapho, $50; 1c T grapho. $60; 36 cylin- 
ders, 14.40; 2 C racks, 1 © shaver and 


table, $30; Columbia Phonograph DB scccaseee 
Organizing expenses, W A Davis..... ‘ 
ray de M Joyce En Seas cadeaiieiih 
4, rm 40x48-150 drab exp, $3.75; 44 rm 30 B ma 
“cut, 40c; 7 sheets corrugated board, $1; 3 
doz 10xI2 Eureka cloths, $1.80; E Morrison 
BOE CIs onvsnapeccconssenorarsnegpendantovesanamneceseennenosess 
1 doz erasers 
2 oilers, 55e} 










9" doz mss covers, 25c; 2 
sheets carbon $7; | rm no O letter paper, 
57c;1 rm no } letter paper, 57¢c; 1 doz era- 
sers, $1; Smith Premier. 'y ewriter = 
bot Neostyle paste, 20c; 44 lb Neostyle ink, 
$1.30; 1 qr Neostyle icGnett paper, $1.75; 
TE III oii ncccckcdpicnahadmanbaninsniicxcuancohoseuees 
Daily and Sunday papers for two weeks snd 
mail, Courier Journal Co 
Organizing expenses, T K He 


_ 





cCnameling no 6-2407, 5c; . ribbon, 75c; 
Wyckoff, Seamans and Benedict............... 

1 dictionary, $3.75; 1 dictionary stand, ete 50; 
8 EEE 

4 trunk straps, James S Topham......... 





A F of L pins and badges, C C Darlin 
Ar of L labels (150,000) N ¥ Bond and Ticket 





Telegrams, Western Union Tele Co 


150 


00 


50 00 


14 44 


3 45 


40 

5 00 
1 2 
7 25 
2 00 
152 35 
22 50 
5 21 


27. Telegrams, Postal Tele Cable Co.................... 


. Design for FEDERATIC 


31. 


Taking up, cleaning and nde carpets in 

office, MRTh 
Express U 8 Express Co............... 
Organizing ex expenses, D J Kennedy.. 
Organizing expenses, Wm Burleigh. 
Organizing expenses, Jerome Jones.... a 
Organizing expenses, W B Kissinger............ 
Premium on secretary’s bond,J Sprigg Poole 
Organizing expenses, Daniel’ Stamper 
Ice for office, American Ice Co....................... 
1 standard addin machine, F Russell Jones 
Money refunded fn excess of amount due on 

ys! capita tax credited to F L U No 8193, 

B Calilahan............ . 












ST, > 

ree Dec FEDERATIONIST, Law aes 
PHiniing 2,000 circular letters, $9; 5,000 lists 
affiliated’ org, $94.25; 3,500 ireas ya 
$11.75; 2,000 copies circular “Why,” $31.50; 
13,500 secretary’s reports, $211.70; 2.500 pro- 
grams for convention, $24; 5,000 Dennison’s 
clasp env, #45; 1,000 receipts, bound, $6; 
13,500 pre ‘sident’s reports, $206.75; 1,500 
monthly reports, $6.75; 250 indexes to vol 
7, FEDERATIONIST, $13; Law Reporter Co.. 
18in ruler, 15; 1 pad, le; 2 waste baskets 
$1.50; | box Spencerian pens, $1; | box No 323 
fon. 75e; 4 doz erasers, 2he; l scrap book, 
ai; 1 can paste, 25c; | bot library paste, 10c} 

1 500-page journal, 88. DO; 1 doz bank pen- 
holders, $1; 6 sponges, 25c; 4 Ib bands, 85c; 
27 boxes Niagara clips, $1: ‘1-150 pg record, 
#2; | doz 8 H pencils, 2 boxes fasteners, R0C! 
25 doz monarch pencils No 2, $18.75; 2 office 
knives, $2.75; 2 memo books, 70c; | office 
knife, $1; % ib Faber’s No 4 bands, $1.70; 
53. Ib Faber’s No 14 bands, $1.70; 50 blotters 

4 Ib No 4 bands, $1. 70; 1 doz pencils, 

I; i tox penholders, $l; Law Re porter Co.. 
Organizing expenses, M D Fi: | SRE 
Organizing expenses, W J O’Brien.. en 
Organizing expenses, Sam Simon 
Car tickets, $8.50; matches, 25c; duster, 10c; 

sending money orders, 50c, G B Squires..... 
On account advertising, T A Glover..... sha 
Seals, J Baumgarten & Sons.................. 
Expenses, legislative committee,A Furus 
Expenses, legislative committee, T F Tracy 
Traveling expenses for dec, Samuel Gompe rs 
1 month’s salary, president, Samuel Gom pers 
1 month’s salary, secretary, Frank Morri- 

son 
5 weeks’ salary, H McGregor. 
5 weeks’ salary, G B Squires.... 
5 weeks’ salary, D F Manning.... 
5 weeks’ salary, V McDonald.. mes 
5 weeks’ salary, L A Sterne..................0....000+ 
5 weeks’ salary, MN Nemley A E Atwood.. 
5 weeks’ salary, M Rumle 
3 weeks 3 days’ salary, — owe her, J Kelly 
5 weeks’ salary, stenographer, M Webster 
5 weeks’ salary, stenographer, R L Guard . 
4 weeks 5 days’ salary, stenographer, L A 

Gaver 
5 weeks salary, stenographer, R C Shelse...... 
5 weeks’ salary, stenographer, J McDonald.. 
Stamps received and used, Frank Morrison 


— 









th 








PITULATION. 
1900.. 


RECA 
Balance on hand December 1, 
Receipts 








659 70 


REFRSm anVS 
RS2ss ssssesen seae 
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.. $12,991 9 


5,926 37 


OS A OE $18,917 7 


II ciianiicsntsvencacenitssecinonsnensnesiennniiniainiiutdinnien 


Balance on hand January 1, 1901 


5,815 46 


$13,102 31 








KODAKS FROM $5 TO $50. 


veloping, Printing 


E. J. PULLMAN’S Pioneer House 
ESTABLISHED 1875. 

No. 420 Seventh Street, 

Branch Office, 459 Penna. Ave. N. ¥. 


Photographic Apparatus and Sup- 
plies of every Description. 
and Mounting 
Neatly and Promptly Done, 


N. W. 


De- 
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“Bl Mold'ring Bodp and a 
Marching Soul,’’ 
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JOHN BROWNSON HIS WAY TO EXECUTION, HARPER’S FERRY, W. VA., DECEMBER 2, 1859. 





